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PREFACE. 

Though of late years a greater interest is shewn 
in the affairs of India and her people than was for- 
merly the case, yet but few Europeans are acquainted 
with, or appear interested in, the religious and social 
movements which are daily taking place among the 
Hindus — movements which have been the chief agents 
in civilizing and reclaiming them from their old pre- 
judices, superstitions and pernicious social habits. 

In offering, then, this book to the public, my 
object is to call attention to a subject perfectly marvel- 
lous, the revival of the pristine religion of the land, — 
pure Theism, — after it had lain dormant for many cen- 
turies, in fact thousands of years, and had given place 
to pantheistic doctrines in their grossest form, and the 
abominable worship of such revolting deities as Siv£, 
and his hideous consort, K&li, &c. This revival of 
true religion and renunciation of idolatry dates from 
the foundation of the Brahma Samdj, or Hindu Theistic 
Church, by the gifted Raj k Ram Mohun Roy. 

I think it right to premise a few words on the cir- 
cumstances which led to the composing of this book. 
My attention was first drawn to the subject by a visit 
I paid to the Samdj at Jorasanko at its anniversary 
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festival. I was struck with the simplicity of the 
ritual, and the purity and unidolatrous character of the 
doctrines preached, and determined to ascertain by what 
process the Hindu mind had thrown off the shackles 
of superstition and idolatry under which it had suffer- 
ed for ages. I have spared no pains to avail my* 
self of all information, written and oral, which the 
kindness of many of my native friends placed at my 
disposal ; and I believe this sketch will be found to be 
the fullest account of the Samdj and its religion that 
has hitherto appeared. 

In conclusion I may add that in the spelling of 
proper names in many places I have adhered to the old 
plan, because the classical method of spelling tends to 
change names so much as to make them unrecognizable. 

G. S. LEONARD. 
Calcutta, March, 1879. 



THE 

brAhma samAj, 

OB 
HINDU THEISTIC CHURCH : ITS RISE 

AND PROGRESS. 



CHAPTER I. 

A thoughtful inquiry into the present state of 
Hindu society cannot fail to attract the attention of 
the observer to the Br£hma Sam£j movement, which 
is causing a rapid and visible change in the manners 
and customs, the thoughts and actions, of the higher 
and educated classes of the Hindu Community. 

We find a pure spiritual adoration of one only God 
supplanting the deep-rooted idolatry of the land; a 
rational monotheism substituted in lieu of a horrible 
polytheism of millions of fanciful and sensual divi- 
nities ; prejudices of caste and custom giving place to a 
more social and liberal feeling ; the phantoms of fear 
and superstition rapidly vanishing at the approach of 
the substantial realities of truth and reason ; — these are 
all palpable signs of the emancipation of the Hindu 
mind from the thraldom of superstition which has per- 
verted its intellectual faculties for ages ; and proofs of its 
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liberation from the bondage of the most despotic hierar- 
chy ever known in history. They are some of the 
results of the reformation we are about to relate, 
and foreshadow the future advancement of the nation 
to a still higher social, moral, and intellectual standard. 

The Institution of the Brahma Samdj, or " Church 
of the worshippers of the one God," like that of the 
imperial city of Rome, than which, to use the words 
of a Roman historian, " no other institution could be 
more humble and limited at its foundation, and more 
grand and extensive in its full development," deserves 
the attention of all men ; but more especially of those 
interested in tracing the advancement of true re- 
ligion and knowledge among, and the general progress 
of, a people hitherto sunk in the profoundest and grossest 
superstition; for, from its establishment dates the 
dawn of Hindu reformation, — both social and moral. 

At the time of its foundation European education 
had just begun to make some progress among the 
Natives, and although its influence was speedily felt in 
helping to remove the deep-rooted prejudices and 
superstitious notions of the people, yet still numerous 
proofs can be adduced that its first introduction greatly 
tended to create among members of the intelligent 
and educated classes of the people a lamentable atheism 
and indifference to religion in general. This was the 
natural result to be expected from the English educa- 
tion afforded in Government Schools, which, whilst 
sapping the foundation of the Hindu religion, substi- 
tuted nothing in its place ; hence a race of unbelievers 
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sprang up, and these would have increased a hundred- 
fold but for the intervention of Brdhmadam. 

At the period immediately preceding the era of 
Brdhmic Reformation, we find that the unsettled state 
of the country, the degraded condition of the Hindus, 
as regards their social, religious, and civil concerns, 
required the energies and talents of highly gifted 
minds for the introduction of order and reform. The 
reform so necessary ahd so important had, no doubt, 
been hindered in its execution by the then exist- 
ing state of things in almost every department A 
change, however, was at hand, and the beginning of the 
19th century ushered in the golden age of the progress 
of India and her people. 

It was then that Raja* Ram Mohun Roy, a man emi- 
nently fitted to guide and instruct, established the 
Sa/mdj, and verified the observation of Cousin that, 
" God sends special Agents when circumstances are ripe 
for their advent." This man, dndowed with much 
learning and rare wisdom, and strongly imbued with 
anti-idolatrous opinions by the study of the works 
of Arabian Scholars and Vedantic philosophers, came 
forward as a champion to battle against erroneous 
belief and religious corruption, and, single-handed, 
maintained successfully his position against all comers, 

The Brahma Samdj was originally established in the 
bouse of its founder, and held its hebdomedal meetings 
among a few friends assembled for the purpose of deli- 
berating on the be it plans to be devised for the eman* 
cipation of their countrymen from the thraldom of idol- 
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atry and pernicious customs by which they were held 
in degradation in the eyes of the civilised world. Con- 
fident of the truth of the maxim, Magna est Veritas et 
prevalebit, corresponding to the saying in the MiSmdak 
Upanishad, Satyameva Jayate, the benevolent mem- 
bers removed the Samdj to a small house in a more con- 
spicuous locality, where it was consecrated to that end. 
The weekly lectures which were delivered in this 
little chapel soon began to attract public attention. 
The Press also proved instrumental in disseminating 
their doctrines among the learned, and among people 
situated beyond the reach of the Samdj, and gradually 
the Samaj began to gain ground among the people, and 
to extend the arena of its labours. 

The history of the Brahma Samdj is not so much the 
narrative of any particular sect or religious order as it 
is that of a general reformation of the condition of the 
Hindus in all that relates to their spiritual, social, and 
moral concerns. 

The tract entitled u Brdhmaism is no Sectarianism'* 
written by a leading member of the Samdj, fully corro- 
borates this statement ; and the omission of Dr. Wilson 
who was an eye-witness of the etablishment of the 
Samdj, to include it among the religious orders men- 
tioned in his " Sketches of Hind/u, Sects," is sufficient 
proof of its being no sectarian schism or innovation. 
We are further justified, upon the testimony of two 
well-known authors, both reliable authorities on Indian 
matters, Drs. Duff and Wilson, to style the " History of 
the Brahma Samdj" the " History of a Reformation/' 
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rather than the history of a sect. The former calls the 
founder of the Samdj the Luther of his country, and 
the latter styles him " the reviver of Sankara's doctrines.' 
A religious reformation was believed by the founder 
of the Samdj to be the groundwork of reform in all 
other matters. In his opinion, it is the religion of a 
people which forms the primum mobile of their con- 
duct in every concern of life, and where there exists 
an error in the first principles of faith and creed, the 
whole fabric must sooner or later totter and fall to the 
ground. This applies more especially to the Hindus, 
as their religion forms the basis of all their laws, man- 
ners, and customs, and hence the tenacity with which 
this branch of the Aryan race cling to those laws and 
customs. 

Deeply impressed with a conviction of this truth, the 
members of the Samdj remodelled and restored the 
religion of the country to its pristine state of purity ; 
inculcated the lofty doctrine of divine Government, 
and taught men their moral obligations to themselves 
and their fellow-creatures. This religion the Brahma 
claims to be purely orthodox and catholic, and of indi- 
genous growth, without any foreign element, being con- 
tained in the Vedas and Upanishads. It is a re- 
suscitation of the monotheistic doctrines inculcated in 
the real Vedanta, that is the Upanishads, which form 
the sum and conclusion of the Vedas, and a purification 
of Hinduism from Puranic corruption. 

It is well known to the student of the Vedas, that 
the early religion of the Aryans was purely monotheist- 
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ic, which degenerated afterwards through the influence 
of the Purdnas to the form of Pantheism or wor- 
ship of visible nature, and ultimately became degraded 
to gross idolatry. BrdkTnaism, then, is the restoration 
of the primary spiritual worship of God, which was al- 
most for ages obliterated by idolatry, and which was 
only known to, and professed by ascetics and jogis 
in their caves and forest retreats, till revived by San- ' 
kara, and preached among the masses in a reformed 
shape by the Brahma Samdj. 

For many centuries had the Hindu people laboured 
under the dominion of a powerful and crafty priesthood 
and of an idolatrous and debased religion. Since 
the growth of the different systems of philosophy 
caused by the important apostacy of Buddhism, we 
read of the continual efforts of patriotic reformers 
to liberate their countrymen from the superstitious idol- 
atry imposed upon them by the priesthood. The strug- 
gles of a D&du, Kabir, N&nak, Chaitanya, and many 
other reformers in different parts of India, then and in 
modern times, proved altogether abortive, although they 
gave out that they were possessed of superhuman powers. 
It is true that for a time they made many converts, 
and had their devoted followers, but their disciples were 
from among the vulgar and ignorant, the higher and 
educated classes remaining steadfast in their Brahminical 
faith. In vain [did the haughty Moslem endeavour to 
strike at the root of Hindu idolatry, by destroying 
temples dedicated to various divinities, and slaying 
many of their priests; its structure was too strong 
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to yield to even the powerful arguments of fire and 
steel. The persuasive eloquence of the preachers of 
the Gospel has up to the present time secured but 
few proselytes from among the higher and educated 
classes of the people, and Brahmanism would have 
still perhaps laughed its assailants to scorn had not this 
movement from within worked the wonderful reform 
which was so much needed, and had been so success- 
fully resisted for ages. 

To those acquainted with the narrow-minded tena- 
city of the Hindu in his polytheism, the difficulties 
of establishing an institution for social and moral re- 
form will be fully appreciated. The priesthood were 
not slow to perceive that its success boded their down- 
fall. The people were loth to renounce a religion, and 
habits, customs, and ceremonies, which had been 
handed down to them by their ancestors from remote 
ages. The obstacles to be overcome appeared at first 
insurmountable. The active hostility of the priests and 
the^ passive resistance of the people hindered, at the 
outset, its rapid development and circumscribed its 
circle of operations. 

But B£j& Bam Mohun Boy was not a man to be easily 
daunted by obstacles. He was a high caste Brahman. 
He was rich, and he was firmly convinced of the fact 
that nothing but a religious reformation, nothing but 
a return to the ancient, pure, and simple religion of 
his country, would help to reclaim his countrymen 
from the gross idolatry into which they had fallen. 
Deeply impressed with this idea he persevered, and the 
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results of that perseverance we are now about to narrate. 

The history of the Brahma Samdj is generally divided 
into the following three epochs ; — 

1st, Its foundation by Bam Mohun Boy; 

2ndly, Its continuation and stability under Deven- 
dranath TMkur; 1 and 

3rdly, The secession of some of its members under 
Keshub Chunder Sen. 

As the lives of these three reformers are intimately 
connected with the rise and progress of the Samdj, it 
will be necessary to sketch their careers, while narra- 
ting the successive events as they occurred, which led 
to the promotion of the Samdj and the dissemination 
of the Brahmic religion. , 

" The Brahma Samdj, or Theistic Church in India," 
says Miss Collet in her 'Historical Sketch of the 
Br&hi^a Sam&j,' " owes its origin to Bam Mohun Boy, 
a man of remarkable mind and noble character, who 
was the first reformer since the establishment of the 
British rule in that country." He was born in 1774?, 
corresponding with 1695 of the Saka era, and 1187 
of the Bengali Sal. The place of his birth was the 
village of B&dh&nagar in the district of Burdwan 
now Hugli, in the province of Bengal. " He was des- 
cended on his father's as well as on his mother s 
side from a long line of Brahmaus of high order, who 
from time immemorial," says the late Babu Kishory 
Chand Mittra, in his life of this great man, " were de- 
voted to the duties proper to their race." The ancestors 

I. Thiknr, <mglio4, Tagore. 
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of Ram Mohun Roy on the paternal side were descend- 
ed from Narottama Thdkur, a follower of Chaitanya, 
the Vaishnava reformer of Bengal, who had settled at 
R&dh&nagar, and was highly venerated for his sanc- 
tity. His descendants lineally inherited the sacred 
title of TMkur, or Thakkura, and were held in high 
veneration as a family of Vaishnava Brahmans in 
Bengal down to the fifth progenitor of Ram Mohun Roy, 
who acquired for himself and his posterity the title of 
" Roys," in lieu of the title of Th&kurs, by entering the 
service of the Nawab of Bengal. They were, as Ram 
Mohun Roy himself says, "sometimes rising to honour 
and sometimes falling ; sometimes rich, and sometimes 
poor." Ram Mohun's grand-father as well as father 
served under Serajud Dowla at Moorshedabad, and 
both of them witnessed the downfall of the Viceregal 
power at the hands of Colonel Clive, at the memorable 
battle of Plassey. After this event and the downfall 
of his patron, his father returned to his residence and 
patrimony at Rddh&nagar, where he is said to have 
experienced some ill-treatment from the R£j& of Burd- 
wan, in whose Zemindary his taluks were situated. 
This naturally caused a feeling of ill-will in Ram Mohun 
and his family against the Burdwan R£j£s, which 
was not in any way diminished till after the demise 
of his eldest son Radha Prasad Roy, when Rama 
Prasad, his younger son, who was not of so noble a dis- 
position as his elder brother, wormed himself into the 
favor of the present Mah£r&j&, forgetful of the ill-treat- 
ment his grandsire had received. 
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On his mothers side Ram Mohun Boy was descended 
from the Bhatt&ch&ryas of Ch&trd on the Hugli, who 
were acknowledged as Desa-gurus, or high priests of the 
order of Saktas in Bengal, and who still enjoy the reli- 
gious privileges and prerogatives of their ancestors. 
Possessing thus the advantage of descent from two 
illustrious religious families, Bam Mohun Boy might 
have passed his life content with the ease and emolu- 
ments of his sacerdotal offices, had not he relinquished 
them all, as well as his title to his patrimonial estates, 
and devoted himself to that reform which he subse- 
quently so successfully established. 

The early education of Bam Mohun Boy was that 
usually received by village youths at the hands of the 
guru mah&shay. He is related to have evinced at an 
early age great intelligence and genius. It is true that 
his early education may perhaps have suffered from 
the then prevailing pernicious system of instruction 
but the natural sagacity and force of his mind not only 
triumphed over this drawback, but contributed in his 
maturer years, from his personal experience of it, to the 
introduction of better plans for early instruction in his 
Anglo- Vernacular Institution. 

It is related by credible witnesses of Bam Mohun 
Boy's native village, that his nMbory was remarkably 
tenacious, he never forgetting anything he once had 
heard or read ; and striking instances of this faculty 
are recorded. After the completion of the p&ths&& 
course of Bengali education, Bam Mohun, according 
to the custom of patrician families of that time, de- 
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voted his attention to the study of Persian. Tracing 
the state of native education some 50 years back, we 
find the study of Persian forming the next step after 
the study of the vernaculars among the higher orders 
of the people, and boys were placed under a munshi, 
at the age of 8 or 9, as they now are sent to an English 
school. Persian was then the Court language through- 
out India, and its acquisition was, what the knowledge 
of English is now, a prospect to wealth and distinction. 
The study of English commenced with the establish- 
ment of the Supreme Court in 1774, which, says the 
writer of Hare's life, gave an impetus to the study of 
that language. 

The study of Persian ojiened up to Ram Mohun Roy 
a rich field of literature, of which he previously had 
no idea, and exhibited to a great extent in their true 
colors the absurdities of Hindu idolatry of which he 
was then a follower. He was charmed with the mystic 
poetry and philosophy of the Persian's Sufis, for which 
he retained an ardent attachment throughout his life 
repeating verses from Sufi poets with great enthusiasm. 
His favourite Sufi poets were Shamis Tabriz, Hafiz and 
Maul&n& Rumi. 

All written accounts of the life and education of 
Ram Mohun Roy agree in stating that Persian and 
Arabic were the next branches of learning he studied 
after Bengali, and for the prosecution of which he was 
sent by his father to Patna, the Oxford of Mahomedan 
literature in Bengal and Behar, just as Ban&ras is of 
Hindu Literature. Kishory Chand supposes this to 
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have taken place in the ninth year of his age. This 
statement, however, is contradicted, with good reason no 
doubt by the members of the B&j&'s family and fel- 
low-villagers, who declare his initiation in Persian to 
have taken place under his father's roof, agreeably to the 
custom of his family for four successive generations, 
and the invariable custom of the laity throughout 
Bengal. Bam Mohun's mastery of the Persian langu- 
age, as evinced in his later writings, made him not only 
conversant with the routine of court business, but ako 
familiar with the writings of the greatest sages and 
bards of Persia. These studies tended to awaken in 
him a predilection for Sufism, so much akin to the doc- 
trines of Vedanta and Platonism, and led him to form 
for himself a religion of pure and rational monotheism. 
He was so struck with the doctrines of this religion that 
he was often heard to cite passages from Persian poets 
and philosophers, and to declare his ardent desire to his 
friends that when his time came for retiring from the 
world, he might devote himself solely to the reading of 
the Masnavi of Maul&n£ Bumi and the Vedanta of the 
Hindus. 

It was at this time, in addition to his Persian studies, 
that he was prevailed upon by his kindred on the 
internal side — the Desa-Ourus — to learn Sanskrit, the 
sacred language of the land and hitherto the chief 
study of his family, partly with the view of training 
him up in the priestly profession, and partly in the hope 
of counteracting his evident proclivities to heresy. It 
was frdm these, his earliest days, says Miss Collet, that 
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the strong religious tendency of his mind was mani- 
fested, and while yet a boy, he appeared to have 
been a staunch follower of Vishnu, his first duty 
every morning being to recite a chapter of the 
Bhigvat. 

Being thus attached in his early years to both Vaish- 
navaism and Sufism, between the higher flights of 
which, as contained in the BhAgvat and the Sufis poets, 
there is a strong affinity, both treating of ardent divine 
love and the mystical attachment between the soul and 
her divine lover God, he intended to explore the origin 
of these religions, the Vedas and Koran, but was unable 
to do so from the want of a competent teacher to 
assist him. It was then at about the age of twelve that 
he obtained the permission of his father to repair to 
Patna, and Ban&ras for the purpose of completing his 
oriental studies. During a stay of two or three years at 
Patna, Bam MohunBoy had,from his previousproficiency 
in Persian, made amazing progress in Arabic, and had 
not only read many original works in that language, 
but had also perused many Greek works which had 
been preserved by means of Arabic translations. In 
his inquiry after truth he had occasion frequently to 
engage in discussions with learned Maulavies, who in- 
vited him to a perusal of Aristotle and Euclid, in 
order to learn the proper method of conducting an 
argument, before he entered into discussions on such 
important subjects. 

" It must be perceived," says Kishory Chand, " that 
the mental discipline thus acquired by the perusal 
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of these works, as well as his acquaintance with 
the doctrines of the Koran, contributed to cause 
that vigorous and searching scrutiny into his pater- 
nal faith, which soon resulted in his emancipation 
from its chains, and ultimately led to the great 
and successful efforts he made to destroy its empire." 
From Patna he went to Banaras to prosecute his theo- 
logical studies in the Vedas and Vedantas, in which he 
made great progress. On his return from Ban&ras, about 
the age of 16, so imbued was he with the spirit of mono- 
theism, that he wrote an article calling in question the 
validity of Hindu idolatry. This circumstance, together 
with his known sentiments on the subject, produced a 
coldness between himself and his immediate kindred, 
and caused an estrangement from his father. " Thus 
we see," says Kishory Chand, " that at an age hovering 
between boyhood and youth, which is seldom devoted 
to any graver pursuit in this country than playing 
kapati and attending school, and which we should 
deem too premature in any country for so important a 
decision, he renounced Hinduism. His renunciation of 
it, however, to be duly appreciated, must be viewed in 
connection with the sacrifices inseparable from it. In 
casting off his allegiance to it he braved the loss of caste, 
the loss of ancestral property, and, what must have been 
more trying to the nerves of the young reformer, the 
enmity and persecutions of his nearest relatives." In 
thus severing himself from all home ties, by his bold 
assertion of his religious faith, it must be also borne in 
mind that it was not as a convert to Christianity, under 
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whose powerful wing he could have found shelter and 
protection, but as the originator of a new religion that 
he took his stand. 

The result of his quarrel with his family decided 
him to travel, and at the age of 16 he set out on 
his wanderings. Wherever he travelled he learned 
the dialect of the province, in order to be able to read 
the sectarian works of a Gorakh, Kabir, Dadu, N&nak, 
and other reformers of Hinduism, in the districts in 
which they prevailed, from which he had afterwards 
occasion to quote extempore passages on different 
occasions. Being thus conversant with the Hindu and 
Mahomedan religions and the various sectarian doc- 
trines appertaining to them, together with a thorough 
knowledge of all the customs, manners, laws, and go- 
vernments of all the different native states through 
which he had passed, he felt a necessity of acquiring 
a knowledge of the Buddhistic religion and literature, 
in order to be the better able to refute all arguments, 
when assailed in his character of a reformer. He had 
now to master a Turanian language, a task hitherto 
unattempted by any of his countrymen. He had to 
explore the difficult mazes of the Kagyar and the Magyar, 
the large and small collections of the sayings of Buddha 
teachers, without which it was impossible to derive a 
thorough knowledge of the religion. The worship of 
Buddha does not, however, appear to have in any way 
had his sympathy, but to have rather excited his ridicule. 

Prom Thibet he passed into further trans-Himalayan 
regions, where he also spent some time in acquainting 
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himself with the religious tenets of the different people 
he came across. It is not known how far he intended 
to pursue his travels when he was recalled by his father 
at the intercession of his mother. On return to his 
father's house he is said to have devoted himself to 
the study of the Vedas, Purdnas, and other Sastras, as 
well as to a recapitulation of his former studies in other 
departments of literature. It is then, says his biogra- 
pher, "that he planned that moral revolution with 
which his name is identified." It is a pity that no ac- 
count of his travels was ever given by himself or some 
of his contemporaries to the world. Endowed as he 
was with such remarkable powers, he would, in all pro- 
bability, have produced a remarkable work. Some arti- 
cles of his on the subject appeared in the Kav/mudi, 
but this journal has long since been out of print and 
unobtainable. 

Hitherto, Earn Mohun had entertained, he tells us, 
" a feeling of great aversion to the establishment of the 
British power in India." On his return home from his 
travels he began to associate with Europeans, and ac- 
quired by self-tuition a knowledge of our language 
together with an acquaintance with our laws and 
Government, which led him to give up his prejudices 
against the English, and regard them with favour, " feel- 
ing assured that their rule, though a foreign yoke, would 
lead most speedily and surely to the amelioration of 
his countrymen." 

It was in the twentieth year of his age, 1794, that he 
is said to have begun the study of the English language, 
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though Kishory Chand states it to have been in his 
22nd year. The Itivritta, or Bengali history of the 
Samdj, as written by the followers of Keshub Chun- 
der Sen, and the Tattwabodhini Patrikd, agree instat- 
ing that it was his having made the acquaintance of 
some English people, that led him to the study of that 
language. It was certainly not acquired in his native 
village. He must have had, therefore, to take up his 
residence in Calcutta to prosecute his English studies. 
Kishory Chand says he made no marked progress in Eng- 
lish for the next six years, but the Itivritta represents 
him as having successfully prosecuted his English 
studies though begun so late. The view however 
taken by Kishory Chand, appears to be the more correct 
one, as it is stated on good authority that Bam 
Mohun Boy all along had recourse to the Bev. Mr. 
Adam and Mr. Gordon, his friends, for the correction of 
his English writings. It was during his controversy 
with the Serampore Missionaries, occasioned by his 
celebrated work published in English, Sanskrit and Ben- 
gali, called " The Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace 
and Happiness," alluded to further on in this book, that 
he learnt Greek and Hebrew, the better to understand 
the original Bible. We have been informed that he 
learnt Hebrew in six months from a Jew, 1 This rapid 
progress in Hebrew was owing to his previous ac- 
quaintance with Arabic, Hebrew and Arabic being in 
fact kindred languages. 

i. Bajnarain Boa© informs us that this fact had been communicated 
to him by his father Nandakishore Bose, one of Bam Mohun Roy's 
earliest disciples. 
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We see now that the whole course of Ram Mohun 
Roy's education occupied a period of some 25 years, 
until he betook himself to business in 1803. According 
to the Patrikd and Miss Collet, Ram Mohun entered em- 
ployment during his father's lifetime, by whom he was 
again discarded on account of his continual controver- 
sies with Brahmans, and his interference with their 
custom of burning widows, &c, Kishory Chand, how- 
ever, dates his entry into employment after his father 
Ramkant Roy's death in 1803, 

The preceding portion of this article, treating of the 
youth and studies of Ram Mohun Roy, may perhaps 
be considered extraneous to an account of the Samdj, 
and may well have been omitted, but a short account of 
the training Ram Mohun Roy underwent appeared to 
be necessary to show in what way it led to the great 
reform which he afterwards accomplished. It will serve, 
moreover, to show that his ambition for literary fame, 
although great, was not a merely ostentatious one, his 
great energies having been directed to the reformation of 
Iris countiy's religion, the improvement of the intellec- 
tual condition of his countrymen, and the promotion of 
whatever was conducive to their temporal interests, and 
the well being of society. Like a true philanthropist, he 
applied himself to all measures of public utility, and 
specially to the improvement of the laws and regulations 
of his country, upon which the weal or woe of a hundred 
millions of his fellow subjects depended. 

Actuated by these benevolent intentions, he employed 
himself with assiduity to master the regulations of the 
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British Government as they were from time to time 
passed, since the administration of Lord Cornwallis in 
1793. A knowledge of the judicial and revenue laws 
of the Government, added to his various other ac^ 
complishments, admirably fitted Bam Mohun Boy 
for any office under Government. His acquaintance 
with civilians procured him the post of dewdn or sherish- 
tadar, (the highest office which a nbtive could then 
aspire to), in the collectorate at Btingpore, under Mr* 
John Digby, under a written order or agreement signed 
by the latter* that " Bam Mohun Boy should not be 
kept standing in his presence, or receive orders as a 
common amla from the huzoor." 

The proverbial unhealthiness of Bungpore was no 
drawback to his enterprising spirit. In spite of the 
enervating effects of the climate he performed the various 
functions of his post with such energy and vigilance 
that it is said the more Mr. Digby knew, him, the more 
he appreciated him. The esteem which they entertained 
for each other ripened into a warm friendship which 
was only terminated by death. They cultivated Ori- 
ental and English studies in conjunction, mutually 
aiding each other. Mr. Digby, many years after while 
in England, thus bears his testimony to the acquire-' 
ments and opinions of his quondam dewdn. "By 
perusing all my correspondence with diligence and 
attention, as well as by corresponding and conversing 
with European gentlemen, he acquired so correct, a 
knowledge of the English language, as to be enabled to 
write and speak with considerable accuracy. He. was 
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also in the constant habit of reading the English news- 
papers, of which the continental politics chiefly interested 
him, and from thence he formed a high opinion of the 
talents and prowess of the Ruler of France, and was so 
dazzled with the splendour of his achievements, as to 
become sceptical as to the commission, if not blind to 
the atrocity of his crimes, and could not help deeply la- 
menting his downfall notwithstanding the profound res- 
pect he ever professed for the English nation ; but when 
the transports of his first sorrow had subsided, he con- 
sidered that part of his political conduct, which led to his 
abdication, to have been so weak and so madly ambi- 
tious that he declared his future detestation of Bona- 
parte would be proportionate to his former admiration 
of him." 

We read of Ram Mohun Roys alternate residence in 
the Zillahs of Rungpore, Bhagulpore, and Ramgurh, un- 
til the year 1814, as dewdn or head officer to the collec- 
tors and judges of these districts, from which he was after- 
wards known by the title of dewdnji, until he obtained 
that of R£j£ on his embassy to England for the ex- 
emperor of Delhi. The main object of his taking 
service was not so much for the support of his family, 
which his brother then in possession of his ancestral pro- 
perties could well afford to do, as it was to acquire a 
thorough practical knowledge of the working of the 
British administration, as well as to amass a sufficient 
sum to enable him to be independent. This he suc- 
ceeded in doing, for he is said, " by serving in this line 
to have acquired as much money as enabled him to be- 
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come a Zamindar with an income of Rs. 10,000 (£1,000) 
a year." 

His rapid accession to fortune has given rise to the 
following remarKS by Kishory Chand, in which he ques- 
tions the moral integrity of Ram Mohun Roy, " Whe- 
ther the apostle of Hindu reform, like the high priest 
of inductive philosophy, sold justice, is a question, 
which, however interesting, we are not competent to de- 
cide. The evidence on the subject is too inconclusive to 
enable us to arrive at a decision." The writer of the 
above, if he had endeavoured, could very well have arrived 
at the discovery of the truth, that it was rather Ram 
Mohun Roy's integrity and industry, of which proof 
has already been deduced, and his protection of the 
rights of the people, rather than the prostitution of the 
powers with which he was entrusted, which led to his 
prosperity. If Kishory Chand had possessed any know- 
ledge of the duties of a dewdn in those early days, and 
the legal perquisites appertaining to the office 
recognized by Government, he would no more be en- 
titled to wonder at Ram Mohun Roy's gains, than he 
would have occasion to be surprised at the immense 
profits realized by early traders to India in comparison 
with the profits of the merchants of the present day. It 
is no great achievement to amass by frugality and thrift 
a lakh of rupees after 10 years' service, the value of a de- 
pendant taluk of Rs. 10,000 per annum, when others 
have been known by a service of less than half or a 
quarter of that time, to have made a provision of ten 
times that amount. 
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The permanent settlement of zamindaries undei* 
Lord Cornwallis in 1793, and its ratification by the 
Court of Directors some three years after, required a 
general survey and assessment of all lands in Bengal 
under European collectors, some of whom were empower- 
ed with the settlement of several districts at once. Mr. 
Digby had the charge of settling the districts of Rung- 
pore, Dinajpore and Purnea, a work which kept him 
employed for three years, and in the execution of which 
he gained a lasting renown in the memory of the people 
for justice and probity, a result which is mainly due to 
the exertions of his dewdn. It may be remarked here 
that, had Mr. Digby's dewdn been so corrupt as he is 
suspected to have been, Mr. Digby himself would 
never have obtained renown for justice and probity. 
Bam Mohun Roy's proficiency in zemindary accounts 
and land surveying enabled him to make correct esti- 
mates, of the lands and their revenues ; and his acquaint- 
ance with all the cunning and dishonest devices of the 
amins and amlahs in furnishing false accounts and state-' 
ments, proved useful in guarding his master against all 
errors and mistakes. This, together with the practical 
reforms he suggested regarding the ascertaining of right- 
ful ownerships and descriptions of lands, &c, so endear- 
ed him to his master, that he ever after accompanied 
him wherever in his official capacity he was transfer- 
red, and also secured him the esteem and regard of the 
landed proprietors, who did not fail to testify their grati- 
tude to him when he parted from them. 

JJven at this early age, and when most of his time 
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was employed in the public service, he used to convene 
nightly assemblies for the purpose of discussing religious 
subjects, exposing the inconsistencies of the Sastras, 
and the absurdities of idolatry. Many of the Marwari 
merchants of the place were members of his club. He 
had to learn on their account, the Kalpa Sutra and other 
books appertaining to the Jain religion. He met, how- 
ever, with much opposition from a counter-party headed 
by Oauri Kanta Bhattacharya, a learned Persian and 
Sanskrit scholar, who challenged him in a Bengali book 
entitled the " Gy&n Chandrikfi." This man was dewdn 
to the Judge's Court at Rungpore, and his influence 
enabled him to gather a large body of men about 
him whom he hounded on to Ram Mohun Roy, but 
without any success. 

After his service of 10 years he returned to Calcutta 
in 1814 (Saka 1736,) aged 40, and took up his 
residence in the suburbs of Calcutta in a garden house 
at Manicktolah, which he furnished in the English 
style. Thus we see at the age of 40 he carried into 
effect his long cherished plan of retiring from business 
and devoting the remaining portion of his life to the 
promotion of the great work, — his country's regeneration. 

We shall now proceed to notice the labours of Ram 
Mohun Roy, commencing with his fortieth year in 1814 
till the fifty-fourth year of his age, 1828, when his 
efforts were crowned with the success they merited in 
the final establishment of the Samdj in 1829, (Saka 
1750.) 

Before, however, proceeding to state the different 
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tnethods he employed to effect his purpose, let us trace 
the gradual steps by which Ram Mohun Roy came to 
renounce the Hindu religion, and acquire the religious 
knowledge which enabled him to perform successfully 
the r61e of a religious reformer. Descended from a line 
of rich and respectable Brahman zamindars, Ram Mohun 
was initiated in every religious ceremony of his order, 
and derived all the advantages which a liberal education 
could bestow. He acquired, on the one hand, a know- 
ledge of the Hindu sastras, the Mahdbh&rat, the Ramayan, 
the Pur&nas and the Tantras, and on the other hand be- 
came conversant with Persian prose works and poems, 
while under his father's roof, at the age of fifteen. But 
while it might be supposed the Hindu sastras were 
confirming his belief in the Hindu religion, his Persian 
studies were undermining his faith in that religion, 
and leading him to a belief in the unity of God. Being 
placed in a dilemma by these contradictory systems 
of religion, he applied himself diligently to the investi- 
gation of such an important question until his inquiries 
were crowned with success. He is related, like Solomon 
of old, to have wished for true knowledge and wisdom 
in preference to wealth and worldly power. For the 
attainment of this object, he made twenty-two pur- 
ascfyaranas, or austere devotions, which cost him many 
thousands of rupees ; and although he was not so fortunate 
in the fulfilment of his desires as Solomon, yet still he 
could not complain of the mental and physical powers 
he had been endowed with. It will no doubt be a matter 
of wonder in every judging mind to behold a Brahman 
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boy, born and bred up amidst the prejudices and 
superstitions of an idolatrous family, leading a mono- 
tonous village life, unacquainted with the different 
races and creeds of a city, coming, without assis- 
tance, to a knowledge of the " unity of Divine Na- 
ture," and boldly avowing his convictions of the fallacy 
of the popular religion of his country before he had 
attained his sixteenth year. Here it may naturally be 
asked, how our young reformer could have come to a 
knowledge of the unity of the Deity, and His spiritual 
nature, brought up as he had been from his infancy to 
reverence a multiplicity of gods, and to worship their 
graven images. This was done, says an anonymous 
writer, 1 by a sublimizing process applied by his powers of 
abstraction and analysis to the Christian and Hindu 
systems. He brought them into approximation, regard- 
ing with a philosophical eye as mere human corruptions, 
the additions to the sublime and simple truth above 
stated (i.e., the unity and spiritual nature of God), which 
.both contain in its concrete form. This will be clearly 
perceived when one analyzes the attributes of different 
gods and goddesses, which contain in the abstract the 
nature and spiritual essence of the Most High,*^rhich 
have been falsely applied to concrete forms by ignorance 
and craft. All objects of worship, no matter by whom 
worshipped, are invested with attributes of the divine ; 
divest them of these, and they will be found of them- 
selves to be nothing. Earn Mohun Koy, when a boy, 
found all the divinities of his country dignified with 
the appellation of Br&hma ; he discarded them all, 

i Vide Asiatio Journal, Vol. 12, p. 199. 
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and knew only the great Br&hma to be the sole 
object of worship. Hitherto, the worshippers of the 
Hindu gods had believed in the concrete images 
as sober realities, and had fought with each other 
for the supremacy of their favorite divinities, until 
the abstract views of Earn Mohun Eoy showed them 
to be nothing, and proved the qualities with which 
they were said to be endowed to belong to the 
selfsame Br£hma, who is equally entitled to the 
adoration of all. It was thus by this method of ab- 
straction that Bam Mohun Boy strove, not only to abo- 
lish the gross idolatry of his country," but to unite all 
sects and creeds under one universal faith of the su- 
preme and adorable Br&hma, who is to be worshipped 
in spirit and in the human heart. 

There was another extraneous source also from which 
Bam Mohun Boy derived great light on the subject of 
his inquiry, — the formation of the first principles of his 
religion. His early initiation in Persian made him 
acquainted with the sublime and unalterable mono- 
theism of the Semitic races of mankind, whose leading 
article of faith consists in the doctrine, " God is and 
without a partner." This he found to agree with the 
Hindu dogma that " Br&hma is one without a second/' 
which the Vaishnava sect, to which his family belonged, 
had transposed to, " There is one Vishnu without an 
«qual," and had falsely applied in the concrete to their 
favorite god, Krishna. He then looked round and found 
the neighbouring S&ktas and Saivas of Bengal uphold- 
ing similar dogmas, that there was only one Kali or 
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Siva, whom they worshipped in the concrete. Finding 
thus almost every set and sect of people believing in 
their particular deity as the one only God of nature, 
he abstracted the Divine Entity from those crude forms, 
and boldly proclaimed his faith in the formless Ood who 
was worshipped under various forms by different people. 
He plainly stated, in his first unpublished Bengali 
ess&y against the image worship of the Hindus, 
that he quite agreed with them in the adoration of the 
Being represented with attributes worthy of the divine 
nature, but differed from them in doing homage to the 
crude forms of men and women which they had set up to 
represent the Infinite God who is not limited or cir- 
cumscribed by time or space/ as is plainly declared in 
their own Sastras or sacred books. He employed the 
same argument a few years after, when he had fully 
mastered Arabic, and the doctrine preached in the Koran, 
in his TvJifat-vl-MuaJthidin, oy Attack on Muhamma- 
danism, against the circumscribed position which the 
Koran assigns to God as sitting like an earthly potentate 
on his throne in the heaven of. heavens, with Mahomet 
sitting by him as his prime minister, and the body of at- 
tendant angels waiting upon him for the ministration and 
execution of his imperial behests. Such attributes though 
very grand and sublime in the light in which the Semi* 
tic races view the Almighty, and exactly corresponding 
to the exalted notions which the early Aryans entertain- 
ed of the Most High in their ideal representation of the 
ethereal Indra, sitting in glory in the synod of the gods, 
were most unworthy and incompatible with the true 
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nature of God, whose entity viewed in a philosophical 
light fills all space and time, and whose essence also 
is co-ordinate with infinity and eternity. 

This sublime view of divine nature, though quite in 
accordance with the theories of Vedantic and Sufyistic 
doctrines, which were highly revered by all spiritual 
worshippers among Hindus and Muhammadans, brought 
upon Bam Mohun Roy the united batteries of both 
parties, whose obstinate tenacity in the belief of 
concrete forms prevented them from comprehending 
the abstract nature of the DeitjP. It may be well 
asked ip. this place why was not the inherent and 
catholic monotheism of the Hindus and Muhammadans, 
which became evident to Bam Mohun Roy in his 
boyhood, also made evident to other of his idol 
worshipping countrymen, who still delight in reverenc- 
ing images of their own making, and obstinately per- 
sist in clinging to their false beliefs in the face of their 
palpable contradiction in their own sacred writings. 
The reason of this will be perceived when we reflect 
upon the natural tendency of mankind in general to 
the concrete, and their incapacity to comprehend the 
abstract. Add to this the deep-rooted bigotry and pre- 
judice of the vulgar for their own pre-conceived 
notions and beliefs, which, however wrong and er- 
roneous, they will still persist to maintain, notwith- 
standing every reason shown to the contrary. The 
doctrine of Ram Mohun Roy, therefore, though nothing 
new in itself, and claiming no other merit than being a 
revival and elucidation of the true spirit of theism, in- 
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herent to the whole machinery of Hindu and Mu- 
hammadan theology, secures still to its reviver the 
lasting fame of being the first Hindu who reformed 
it from the perversions of post Vedic ages, and boldly 
proclaimed it to the world. The same doctrines and the 
same truth had for years been taught to Bengali and 
Muhammadan students in th^ir youth, but not one of 
them had the understanding to receive them in their 
true light, or the courage to proclaim them in defiance of 
prevailing errors of custom. Let us now see in what 
manner he communicated his convictions to his country- 
men. 

Ram Mohun Roy employed four different methods to 
assail the errors and superstitions of his countrymen : — 
viz., lectures and remonstrances with his nearest Mends 
and relatives; the dispensing of public and private 
education to his pupils and students ; written as well 
as oral discussions with his opponents; and lastly 
preaching his doctrine to the public at large in 
the Samdj, through pundits and Bhattacharyas em- 
ployed as ministers. His fame and extraordinary talents 
attracted some of the greatest men of the Hindus 
at that time, among whom Qopi Mohun TMkur, 
Baidyanath Mookerjia, Joykishen Sing, Easinath 
Mullick, Brindaban Mitra, son of R&j& Fitamber Mitra, 
and grandfather of Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, Gopinath 
Munshi, R£j& Kali Sankar Ghosal, Raja Badan Chun- 
der Roy, and Dwarkanath and Prasanna Kumar Th&- 
kurs, were his constant visitors. His anti-idolatrous 
preachings, however, gradually estranged many of these 
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rich men, who used to come to consult him on business 
matters, and profit by his legal advice, with the honorable 
exception of Dwarkanath Th&kur, B&j& Kali Sankar 
Ohosal, Joykishen Sing and Qopinath Munshi, who 
remained steadfast in their attachment to him. Among 
these friends Joykishen Sing did not long remain, for 
he seceded on a subsequent occasion and spread the 
false report of the practice of killing calves at the 
private assemblies of the Samdj. These desertions, 
however, had little or no effect upon Bam Mohun 
Roy, who possessed a spirit not easily daunted, and 
a firmness and intrepidity not to be shaken by 
obstacles or opposition, and who boldly maintained the 
eause of his Maker and of truth by every means in 
his power. 

Already at the early age of fifteen Bam Mohun Boy 
had ventured to expose Brahmanism by composing a 
pamphlet in Bengali, which denounced as false and 
absurd the doctrines it preached. This attempt was pre- 
mature, and occasioned his departure from home. The 
" Tuhfat-vl-Muahhidin" written in Persian with an 
Arabic preface, against polytheism and universal idola- 
try, and the special doctrine of incarnation and revela- 
tion, was published thirteen years after, and was the next 
step he took in vindicating his religious opinions. The 
work, however, by which he distinctly made known his 
sentiments on this vital point, was a " Translation of an 
Abridgment of the Vedant, or Besolutionof all the Veds," 
which was published in English in 1816. Prior to this 
Hindustapi and Bengali translations of this work had 
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been distributed among the natives free of cost. In 
the introduction, he states that his object in publishing 
it was to convince his countrymen of the true mean- 
ing of their sacred books, and thereby enable them to 
" contemplate, with true devotion, the unity and omni- 
presence of Nature's God;" and to prove to ^Europeans 
that "the superstitious practices, which deform the 
Hindu religion, have nothing to do with the pure spirit 
of its dictates." 

This bold declaration of his belief was shortly 
afterwards followed by a translation into Bengali of 
the principal chapters of the Vedas, with a view, 
he says, in the introduction, of " explaining to his coun- 
trymen the real spirit of the Hindu Scriptures, which 
is but the declaration of the unity of God." Many other 
works succeeded this, all tending to prove the unity 
of God, and the existence of this truth in the Hindu 
Sastras. In 1819, after having acquired a knowledge 
of Hebrew, and carefully studied the Bible, he put forth 
anonymously his work "The Precepts of Jesus, the 
Guide to Peace and Happiness," which consists of selec- 
tions principally from the first three Gospels. In the 
preface to this work, he speaks of the gospels in the 
following terms : " This simple code of religion and 
morality is so admirably calculated to elevate men's 
ideas to high and liberal notions of one God, who has 
equally subjected all living creatures, without distino 
tion of caste, rank or wealth, to change, disappoint- 
ment, pain and death, and has equally admitted all to 
be partakers of the bountiful mercies which he has 
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lavished over nature, and is also so well fitted to 
regulate the conduct of the human race in the 
discharge of their various duties to God, to them- 
selves, and to society, -that I cannot but hope the 
best effects from its promulgation in the present 
form." The publication of the above work brought 
upon the author an attack from the Serampore 
Missionaries in the Friend of India, under the title of 
" Observations on certain ideas contained in the Intro- 
duction to the ' Precepts of Jesus." ' Bam Mohun Boy 
replied under the signature of " A Friend to ^Truth," 
in an appeal to the Christian public in defence of his 
work, wherein he contends that a collection of the pre- 
cepts only of the Gospel was best adapted to recom- 
mend it to the natives of India, two-fifths of whom 
were Musulmans, believers in one God ; and he endea- 
vours to show the reasonableness of the Unitarian 
doctrine, and that those of the Trinity and Atonement 
are not consonant with the Scriptures. The discussion^ 
however, did not terminate here. Dr. Marshman in turn 
replied, which produced a second appeal in Bam 
Mohun Boy's own name, which is interesting as dis- 
closing what may be regarded as his confession of faith, 
which is as follows : " That the Omnipotent God, who 
is the only proper object of religious veneration, is one 
and undivided in person ; that in reliance on numerous 
promises found in the sacred writings, we ought to en- 
tertain every hope of enjoying the blessings of pardon 
from the Merciful Father, through repentance, which is 
declared the only means of procuring forgiveness for our 
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failures ; and that he leads such as worship him in 
spirit to righteous conduct, and ultimately to salvation 
through his guiding influence, which is called the Holy 
Spirit, given as the consequence of their sincere prayer 
and supplication." 

It would be out of place here to mention the many 
works he put forth from time to time, inculcating not 
only this religious belief, but advocating also educational 
social and political reforms, all calculated to ameliorate 
the condition of the people of India. He courted op- 
portunties for dispute with all comers, and the persever- 
ing zeal with which he laboured and the expense he 
incurred, in the advancement of his cause, could not but 
be ultimately rewarded with success. Mr. Arnot states 
" the great object of his life was to establish a new sect 
in his native country, the basis of whose creed was 
to be the unity of God." 

Let us now consider the preliminary steps which 
this zealous patriot .took, the many difficulties and 
disappointments he had incessantly to encounter, 
and the numerous obstacles and impediments he had 
to surmount, for the formation of a Samdj or body of 
Brdhmas or spiritual worshippers of the One True 
God, and the establishment of a public place 
of worship in the metropolis of India, where it was 
his most earnest wish to see the various nations, who 
congregate in this great emporium of commerce, join 
one day in doing homage to their common Father at 
one altar. He lived to lay the foundation, but did not 
live to witness the consummation, of his object. He 
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left the solemn charge to his friends and disciplea, and 
like a second Solon or Lycurgus departed to return no 
more. 

The first step he took towards the advancement of 
his object, the year after he settled in Calcutta, was the 
establishment of the Atmlya Sabha or "Friendly 
Society", in 1815, at his own garden house at Manik- 
tolah. For the next two years it was removed to Ram 
Mohun Roy's house at Simla 1 and Shashtitolah, but in 
the following year was again set up in Maniktolah. The 
service was conducted one evening in the week, with 
recitations of the Vedas, accompanied with hymns (as 
done at Ban&ras), the practice of explaining the text 
not being in vogue at that time. 

Siva Prasad Misra was the first reciter, and Govinda 
Mala the first chanter. Dwarkanath Th&kur attended 
service now and then, but Braja Mohun Majumdar and 
some others were constant worshippers, and were the 
first to openly embrace the faith, in consequence of 
which they were reviled and accused of being libertines 
and atheists. The meetings of this Society continued 
to be held at Ram Mohun Roy's house until he was 
prevented from being present in person, by some vexa- 
tious lawsuits which had been instituted against him. 
In consequence of this, the meetings were sometimes 
held at the house of Brindaban Mitra, at Rij£ Kali 
Sankar GhosaTs in the suburbs, and at Biharilal Chan* 
bey's at Tula Bazar, till 1819. In this year a meeting 
was called at the last mentioned place composed of the 
richest and most learned natives of the age, headed by 

1. Situated N. E. Corner of Calcutta, 
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~B&}& Badha Kant Dev on one side and Bam Mohun 
Roy on the other for the purpose of religious discussion. 
The most important objection raised was by Subrah- 
manya Sastri, who deprecated the recital of the Vedas, 
on account of the absence of pure Brahmans in Bengal. 
A sullen silence ensued in the assembly, and no one 
present stood up to contradict the thesis. Bam Mohun 
at last rose, and, after an animated discussion, completely 
controverted the opinion of his opponent. At this time 
the meetings of the above Society were discontinued for 
two years, owing to the aforesaid civil suit which had 
been instituted against Bam Mohun Boy by his nephew. 
Soon after the dismissal of this case, the Mah&r&j& of 
Burdwan, Tejchund, the father by adoption of the pre- 
sent Hah&r&j&, who had been inimical to Bam Mohun's 
father, became so incensed at his openly declared heresy, 
that he instituted a civil suit against him in the provin- 
cial Court of Calcutta, in 1823, for a large balance due 
from Bam Mohun's father, on an instalment bond, with 
a view no doubt to harass and annoy him. His defence 
on this occasion was, that inheriting no portion of his 
father's property he was not responsible for his debts. 

Owing to these lawsuits, and the troubles and 
annoyances to which they gave rise, Bam Mohun 
was unable to take for the present any farther measures 
for the establishment of the Sa/mdj, but he con- 
tented himself with giving private lectures to his 
pupils, and conducting all polemical disputes in writing. 
It was about this time (1823) that some warm disputes 
were being carried on between himself and Mr. Tytler, 
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brother of Dr. Tytler, Principal of the Hindu College 
and Medical school, and the Serampore Missionaries, in 
the Hurkaru and Friend of India, on the truth of 
the Christian religion, in which, his disciples maintain 
that he had the advantage. Shortly after these discus- 
sions, the Serampore missionary, Mr. Wm. Adam, em- 
braced the Unitarian faith at the persuasion of Bam 
Mohun Roy, for which he was tauntingly called the 
« Second-fallen Adam," by his enemies, and delivered a 
series of weekly lectures, in a hall above the Hur- 
karu office. At these lectures Ram Mohun Roy, with 
his sons and some distant relatives, as well as his 
disciples, Tarachand Chukerburty and Chunder Sek- 
har Dev, both afterwards managers of the Burdwan 
Raj, and others, were regular attendants. It was while 
returning from one of these lectures one evening, that 
Tarachand and Chunder Sekhar remarked on the 
seeming impropriety of being obliged to have recourse 
to foreigners for religious instruction, when their own 
scriptures afforded as much knowledge of the subject 
as any other, and suggested the necessity of founding 
a Hindu Monotheistic Church. Ram Mohun Roy 
was immediately struck with the suitableness of the 
suggestion and hastened to consult his friends, Dwarka- 
nath Th&kur and Roy Kalinath Munshi, as to the 
feasibility of the idea. A meeting was accordingly held 
at Ram Mohun Roy's house, when the above-men- 
tioned gentlemen in conjunction with Prasanna Kumar 
Thkkur and Mothuranath Mullick, agreed to afford as 
much assistance as they could. Chandra Sekhar Dev 
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was then desired to settle the price of a piece of land 
at Simla, in Calcutta, south of Sib Narain Sarcar's house, 
but the site not being deemed favourable to the object 
^ in view, the Samdj was at once commenced at a hired 

house belonging to Kamal Lochan Bose, 1 at Jorasanko 
on the Chitpore Road. This was in 1828, from which 
the beginning ot the Brahma Samdj of Calcutta 

dates. 

Here the service used to be held every Saturday 
evening between 7 and 9 p.m. Two Telugu Brahmans 
were attached to the Samdj for the recital of the 
Vedas, and Utsavananda VidyaV&gisa read the texts of 
the Upanishads, which were next explained in Bengali 
by Ram Chandra Vidyavagisa. On the establish- 
ment of the Samdj it was largely attended by the 
Hindus of Calcutta. 

Tarachand Chukerburty was the first Secretary 
appointed. Soon after its opening, as the funds of 
the Samdj began rapidly to increase, a parcel of land 
was purchased and a house erected upon it, where the 
first meeting of the present Samdj was held on the 
11th Maugh 1751 (Saka) corresponding to the end of 
January 1829, the day on which its anniversary is 
still celebrated. The anniversary of the Samdj was 
for some time celebrated in September (Bhddra), when 
large numbers of pandits used to be invited to it for 
encouragement, and most liberally rewarded with dona- 
tions by the three grandees, Dwarkanath Thakur of 

1. Commonly called Feringhee Kamal Bose on acoount of hi a 
being in the service of Portuguese merchants. The house now belongs 
- - to Hnronath Mulliok. 
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Calcutta, Kalinath Roy Munshi of Taki in Jessore, 
and Mothuranath Mullick of Howra, who were the 
leading triumvirate of the Samdj. 

The influence of the Samij triumvirate led to the 
propagation of the religion among their adherents, both 
within and beyond the limits of Calcutta, while the 
various able publications of its founder and the preach- 
ingsdn the Samdj, tended to circulate the truth of its 
doctrines with irresistible force. The rising generation 
of Hindus, struck with the simplicity of the faith, eager- 
ly embraced and acknowledged the truth of Brdhmaism, 
but the old and bigoted set obstinately opposed the 
reform, beheld with alarm its progress, and became its 
bitterest enemies. Such a state of things naturally 
created much anxiety and misery in many a family 
circle, whose members had taken opposite sides. sThis 
circumstance, together with the measures adopted by 
Ram Mohun Roy for the abolishment of the practice of 
Suttee, led to the establishment of the Dharma Sabha* 
in opposition to the Samdj. 

It was about this time that Ram Mohun Roy started 
the Kawnudi, a weekly periodical in Bengali, in order 
to uphold Brdkmaism and anti-Sutteism, and to expose 
the malice of its opponents. This measure was op- 
posed by the Chundrika, another periodical, the organ 
of the Dharma Sabhd party. 

At the close of 1829, however, a death-blow was 
struck at the Dharma Sabh&, from which it never 
recovered, by the wise enactment of Lord William 
Bentinck, which abolished the horrid and revolting 
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practice of Suttee, a custom which that institution 
had warmly advocated. 

On this occasion, in spite of the personal outrage 
threatened by the Anti-abolitionists, Bam Mohun Roy 
was one of the deputation, who presented an address to 
the Governor General, embodying the grateful acknow- 
ledgements of the enlightened portion of the native 
community for this "everlasting obligation " conferred 
on their country. 

Thus, we see the indefatigable exertions of Ram 
Mohun Roy, for the establishment of the Brahma 
Samdj, and the abolition of the barbarous practice of 
Suttee, crowned with success, and a step made to- 
wards female emancipation and education. The efforts 
made by this true patriot for elevating the moral and 
intellectual condition of his countrymen cannot be 
sufficiently lauded, and deserve the lasting gratitude of 
his countrymen. It is, however, to be remarked with 
regret, that though many years have elapsed since his 
death, the Hindu community have omitted to raise a 
suitable memorial to perpetuate his memory. 

Ram Mohun Roy had entertained for many years 
a desire to visit Europe. Towards the latter end of 
1830 many events conspired to help his design. He 
had successfully established the Brdhma Samdj ; he 
had won the suit brought against him in the provincial 
court; Sutteism had been abolished; and lastly the 
Emperor of Delhi had made overtures to him to pro- 
ceed to England as his ambassador, conferring upon him 
at the same time the title of Raja. He left for England 
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in November 1830, making the following arrangements 
for the management of the Samdj during his absence. 
Bissumbhur Das was nominated to be secretary, and 
the late Mah£r&j& Ramanath Th&kur, Kalinath Munshi 
and Radhaprasad Roy, eldest son of Ram Mohun, to 
be trustees of the Samdj. These gentlemen conducted 
the Samdj as usual, with the exception of changing 
the time of service from Saturday to Wednesday. 

Before concluding the history of the first epoch of 
the Brdhma Samdj under Ram Mohun Roy, we subjoin 
a portion of the Trust-deed, executed in 1830 between 
the founder and his colleagues and trustees, from which 
will be learnt the anti-idolatrous nature of the reli- 
gious reformation and the mode of divine service 
which his genius.had contrived and his energy had 
established. 

"That they (the Trustees), their survivors, heirs and 
" assigns, shall and do from time to time and at all times 
" hereafter, permit and suffer the said messuage or build- 
" ing, lands, tenements, hereditaments, and premises 
" with their appurtenances, to be used, occupied, 
" enjoyed, applied and appropriated, as and for a 
" place of public meeting of all sorts and descriptions 
" of people, without distinction, as shall behave and 
" conduct themselves in an orderly, sober, religious and 
" devout manner, for the worship and adoration of the 
" eternal, unsearchable, and immutable Being who is 
" the Author and Preserver of the Universe, but not 
" under or by any other name, designation or title, used 
" for and applied to any particular Being or Beings by 
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" any man or set of men whatsoever, and that no graven 
" image, statue of sculpture, carving, painting, picture, 
" portrait, or the likeness of any thing shall be admit* 
" ted within the said messuage, building, land, tene- 
" ments, hereditaments and premises, and that no sacri- 
u fice, offering, or oblatkm of any kind, or of any thing 
" shall ever be permitted therein, and that no animal 
" or living creature shall within or on the said mesduage, 
" &c, be deprived of life, either for religious purposes 
w or for food, and that no eating of drinking (except as 
u shall be necessary by any accident for the preservation 
u fo life,) feasting or rioting be permitted therein or 
" thereon ; and that in conducting the said worship and 
" adoration, no object, animate or inanimate, that has 
" been, or is, or shall hereafter, become, or be recognized 
" as an object of worship by any man or set of men shall 
" be reviled or slightingly or contemptuously spoken of 
" or alluded to either in preaching, praying, in the 
" hymns or other mode orworship that may be used or 
" delivered in the said messuage or building : and that 
" no sermon, preaching, discourse, prayer or hymns be 
" delivered, made, or used in such worship, but such as 
" have a tendency to the promotion of the contemplation 
" of the Author and Preserver of the Universe, to the 
promotion of charity, morality, piety, benevolence, 
virtue, and strengthening of the bonds of union between 
" men of all religions, persuasions, and creeds, and also 
"that a person of good repute, well-known for his 
"knowledge, piety and morality, be employed by the 
" said Trustees, &e., as a resident superintendent, and 
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*' for the purpose of superintending the worship so to 
" be performed as is hereinbefore stated and expressed, 
" and that such worship be performed daily, or at least 
" as often as once in seven days, &c. &c." 

The provisions of the above deed constitute a canon 
of religious belief, and describes a catholic church for 
the worship of the God of all nations, of which the 
Hindus may Justly be proud. 

The B£j& Ram Mohun Roy died in England in 1833 
and the management of the Samdj devolved first upon 
Dwarkanath Th&kur and Ramchandra Vidy&v£gfsa and 
subsequently upon Devendranath Th&kur, its progress 
and condition under whom we shall proceed to narrate, 
in Chapter II. 



THE 



BRAHMA SAMAj, 

UNDER 

DEVENDRANATH THAKUR. 



CHAPTER II. 



Before proceeding to give an account of Devendra- 
nath Th£kur's conduct of the Samdj amidst the neg- 
lect and desertion of most of its members after the 
death of Bam Mohun Boy, the decrease of its funds 
and followers at that time, the attacks subsequently of 
hostile parties, and the schisms of its own flock, it will 
be necessary to narrate the state of the Church, and 
the vicissitudes it encountered, after the departure of 
its illustrious founder. 

The sad intelligence of Bam Mohun Boy's demise 
at Bristol on the 27th September 1833, on the eve of 
his embarkation for his native land, arrived in Calcutta 
at a time when the hearts of his friends and followers 
were eagerly looking forward to the' B&j&'s return, and 
great hopes were entertained of his exertions for the 
advancement and elevation of his countrymen. The 
Samdj was thunderstruck at the sudden and unex- 
pected death of its philanthropic leader, and all its 
members considered it a deathblow to the sanguine 
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hopes they had hitherto entertained of its future aggran- 
dizement. The B&j&'s friends were filled with grief 
and dismay at the loss of a patron by whose honest 
councils they Qould benefit no more, and their depriva- 
tion of a compatriot, whom, as fame had reported, they 
were eagerly expecting to prove of immense value to 
his country, by his elevation to a seat in the Legislative 
Council ©f India. Even his bitterest enemies, the Con- 
servative Hindus, in spite of the antipathy they felt 
to his reformatory plans and principles, deplored in his 
death the evanescence of their national glory, and ac- 
knowledged him as the pride of their country, whom 
but shortly before they had denounced as the pest of 
the land. Others again who had but lately miscalled 
him an incarnation of KaM, the presiding evil deity 
ef this Kaliynga or iron age, now pronounced him the 
greatest genius India had produced since the days of the 
great reformer, Sankarfich&rya. Even his Christian ac- 
quaintances, with whom he had disagreed on religious 
matters, lamented his loss with sincere acknowledg- 
ment of his extraordinary talents, A just tribute has 
been paid to his memory by the late Dr. Marshman, 
vol his History of Bengal, where he says, " he was the 
most enlightened native who had appeared for a long, 
time in Bengal." His friend, D». Duff, who is related 
by Bashcwy Chand never to have, made mention of 
his name afterwards but with mingled emotions of 
gratitucfe and veneration, is said to have expressed 
wonder and regret at his non-conversion to Christianity 
at his last moments in a Christian land, a circumstance 
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which has given much cause for exultation to the followers 
of Monotheism. Mahomedans are still heard to honor 
him with the title of Zabardast Moviavi, or surpassing 
scholar or doctor. The hopes of his family too, at the 
success of his embassy to England, were nipped in the 
bud, and deep was their disappointment to be thus 
thwarted in their prospects and ambition. 

The Samdj lamented his loss in a pathetic oration, 
fwndbre, which will be found in the beginning of Deven- 
dranath Thfikur's Twenty-five Years' Narrative of the 
Church, if the said phrase could be properly applied to 
a discourse, which was delivered many years after the 
death of Bam Mohun Boy. It is truly affecting ta 
read this oration in the original, but as it chiefly ex- 
patiates on the life and actions of the great champion 
of truth, sketched in Chapter L, it is needless to 
dwell on its contents here and recur to the subject. 
Fortitude, however, enabled his friends to submit to the 
stern decree of fate, and consolation was given to them 
in the thought that he had breathed his last amidst 
friends and sincere admirers, in a land of peace and 
freedom. The Itvuritta impugns the conduct of the 
countrymen of Bam Mohun Boy, and anticipates the 
ingratitude and injustice with which they would have 
treated the distinguished patriot on his return from; 
England. It sums up by asserting that he would most 
probably have been excommunicated, and the Dharma 
Sabh& would, without doubt, have pronounced him an 
outcast for having crossed the seas, and sojourned in a 
Christian country, among a Christian people, whom they 
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regarded as Javans and Mlechchhas, although the R&j£ 
had, with scrupulous concern, strictly observed the 
rules of caste up to his last moments, as is related by 
Dr. and Miss Carpenter in the English journals of the 
day. At a dinner given to the R&j& by the Court of 
Directors, he is said to have only touched the rice and 
water, without tasting anything. He observed the 
same restriction at the two entertainments given in 
honor of him by Louis Phillippe, king of France. 
Dr. Carpenter says, " he had the sacred thread on his 
shoulder down to his last moment, and was very appre- 
hensive lest his dead body should be interred according 
to Christian rites." Miss Collet says that his Brahman 
companion Bamaruttun performed his funeral rites. 
The burial, instead of the burning of his corpse, was 
no violation of the funeral ceremony prescribed by the 
Hindu religion for a Brdhma or BrdhmachdH. 

But all this concern for caste was not because 
the R£j& laid any stress on its intrinsic value, but 
as a matter of necessity for the protection of his 
temporal interests and the success of the religious 
cause undertaken by him. In temporal matters, the 
Hindu Law debars an outcast from many rights and 
privileges, which are essential to life. Under these 
circumstances the B&j&'s religious reformation, which 
was the grand object of his life, would have severely 
suffered, in fact would have have been totally ruined, 
as no one would incline his ear to listen to the 
religious instruction given by an outcast, unless he 
was prepared to run the risk of being outcasted him- 
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self. This fact is one of the great stumbling blocks 
to the conversion of Hindus to Christianity. If 
Christian proselytism had been carried on by means 
of Brahmanic ministration, as was done by Father 
Beschi in the Deccan, a method which obviated the" 
risk of losing caste, instead of the means then, and still, 
in vogue, there is no doubt that a much wider 
diffusion and conversion to Christianity would have 
resulted. 

Had not the Raja felt all the concern for caste 
mentioned above, his very friends and disciples would 
not only have been obliged to forsake him, but would 
have also had to renounce their faith and belief in 
Brdhrnaiam, for fear of caste excommunication. 
From the predominance of caste restrictions even at 
this day, one may well imagine how much more 
peremptory and severe they must have been some 
forty years back, when the full light of Western 
civilization had not as yet dawned in the East, nor 
British Legislation busied itself in curbing and cur- 
tailing any of its absolute prerogatives, but left 
established custom as an arbitrary autocrat to rule 
over the Hindu people. 

Among the whole host of the R&j&'s friends, we 
find Dwarkanath Th£kur alone exhibiting the most 
striking example of true friendship. He followed his 
master to England, wept over his Silent grave, and 
caused, as Miss Collet says, a handsome monument 
of oriental structure to be raised over the remains of 
his friend at Arno's Vale cemetery at Bristol. But 
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if the saying of Johnson, that the best monument 
which could be raised to the memory of an author is 
to publish a collected edition of his works, be true, 
the friends and followers of Ram Mohun Roy have not 
been backward in this respect, however indifferent the 
Hindu nation in general has been in testifying their 
respect to the pride of their country in monumental 
brass or stone. One of the friends of the R&j&, the 
Zamindar of Telinipara, Annada Prasad Banerjee, 
undertook to publish a re-edition of many of the 
R&j&'s works, but did not live to complete his under- 
taking, having published only the Pathyaprad&na. 
The Tattwabodhini SabM rendered much service by 
the publication, in a revised form, of some of his 
prefaces to the Upanishads. Rajnarain Bose, Presi- 
dent of the Adi Brdhma Samdj, and Pandit Ananda 
Chandra Vedantavagish, late minister of that Samdj, 
have lately published a collected edition of his Bengal 
works. It is, however, a shame to the heirs and in- 
heritors of his estates, now rolling in affluence, to have 
done nothing towards commemorating the memory of 
their talented ancestor by the publication of the works 
on various subjects, penned by him with great labour, 
which were left unprinted owing to his sudden depar- 
ture to England, and untimely death. 

After the death of the R£j£ the Samdj fell into 
several hands, and passed successively under the man- 
agement of its ablest and most worthy members, who, 
though renowned for their able management of vast 
commercial and Zamindary concerns and ventures, 
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proved inadequate to the discharge of this important 
and sacred office. 

The guidance of the spiritual concern of a religious 
body of men, opposed on every side by antagonists of 
different creeds and persuasions, required too much 
of their attention to be a grateful work. They were 
all men of great learning and ample means, sufficient 
for the management of .a long established institution ; 
but the band of Brdhmas, which was still in its infancy, 
and composed only of the most enlightened and daring 
few, required leaders possessed of energy and boldness 
in the cause of truth and religion, such as animated the 
founder of the Samdj. The fate of a newly-founded 
religious association is in every way parallel to that of a 
newly-founded city or state, which, in order to secure 
its prosperity and perpetuity, must needs be propped 
and supported by ex Wdinary talents and virtue^ in 
the persons of its successive leaders. 

Bam Mohun Roy was a man gifted by nature with 
vigorous powers both of mind and body, and just as his 
bodily constitution enabled him to bear the rigours of 
every climate, so did the organization of his mind 
qualify him to contend with the errors and prejudices 
of both Hindus, Mahomedans, and Christians, against 
all of whom he fought and wrote, and all of whom he 
strove to reconcile to one general standard of Unita- 
rianity, by evidence deduced from their own revelations 
and scriptures. His profound acquaintance with all 
their writings gave great weight and indisputable au- 
thority to whatever he brought forward against them. 
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His commanding and majestic appearance made him 
conspicuous in every circle, his sonorous yoice gave him 
an ascendancy in every assembly, while his judicious 
counsels and sound views secured him a decided supe- 
riority over others, and enabled him to quell, with an. 
almost absolute sway, the disputes and differences of his 
friends and followers. So, Miss Collet bears witness of 
him in this respect, "His cultivated mind, dignified 
presence, and generous character, won him universal 
regard and esteem." He brought over many to the 
qause of Brdhmaism by winning their hearts, by 
giving them sound counsel in worldly matters, which 
his uncommon intelligence, and his profound and ex- 
tensive knowledge of human nature, and human trans- 
actions, enabled him to give with the greatest facility 
and ease. The grand arcanum of reconciling men of 
different minds and opinions w$s well known to him, 
and he could not only induce men of different faiths 
and creeds to join him in the all absorbing work of 
Brahmic reformation, but possessed an equal facility in 
re-uniting men having personal enmity to one another 
and influencing th.em to co-operate with him in the 
furtherance of the cause of truth and liberty for the 
promotion of the common weal. 

The flock without the pastor dispersed, and the 
champions and friends of Brdhmaism on the death of 
their leader, appeared in their true colors. There was 
no supernatural incentive, as in the case of other and 
older religions, to induce the Brdhmas to hold their 
ground. The great Zemindars, Roy Chowdries, Munr 
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shies, Mullicks, and Singhs, who had gathered round the 
standard of reformation, now began to falter and fail, and 
ceased attending the church which they had contributed 
to raise. The Itivritta is very severe upon these turn- 
coats, and describes them as a party of boys, joining in a 
festive diversion for a while, and then returning to the 
lap of their domestic usages and customs, as soon as the 
spell of that merriment was over. It is true they did 
not entirely desert the standard of reformation, because 
they had to carry on a continued dala-dali, or party 
agitation against the Dharma Sabh£, which, as Kishory 
Chand says, was all but omnipotent ; but they ceased to 
think of religion as a matter of their eternal concern 
and to contribute towards the support of the Samaj. 
In fact, they remained quite indifferent to religious 
matters, and whilst entertaining great freedom of 
thought and sentiment, still conformed in their domestic 
circles, to all the idolatrous rites and ceremonies of their 
country. 

But to return to our subject — the management of the 
Samaj — we have seen that the late Mah£r£j& Rama 
Nath Th£kur, and Prasanna Kumar TMkur, who had 
been appointed trustees by the trust deed of the found- 
er, were men too much occupied with their worldly 
concerns to perform the parts so solemnly entrusted to 
their charge in the sacred cause of religion. The for- 
mer is well known as a distinguished member of the 
Legislative Council of Bengal, and the latter as the 
Head Government Pleader in the Sudder Court of 
Calcutta. Much good has of course been done by 
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these gentlemen in their political and legal careers, to 
the people at large. Prasanna Kumar Th&kur is known 
as the originator of the JteforTner, a weekly paper, 
and as the author of several useful works on law, as 
well as for his large endowment for a Professorship of 
Hindu Law in the Presidency College. The public 
services of the late Mah&raj& Rama Nath TMkur are 
too well known to need comment here. Yet, after all, 
the Sam&j is under little or no obligation to their 
patronage, influence, or liberality. In fact, both these 
rich men declined to fulfil the trusts imposed on them. 
Tarachand Chukerburty, a disciple of Rdjd Bam 
Mohun Roy's and a man of learning, probity, and true 
faith, and one whom we have mentioned before as ably 
seconding the R4j£ in the establishment of the Samdj* 
and who had acted the part of its Secretary from the 
beginning, and written some tracts on the Brdhmct 
religion, left the Samrwij. for secular employment on 
the Raj&'s departure for England. This gentleman^ 
Tarachand, signalized himself as head manager of 
the Burdwan Raj,, in conjunction with his col- 
league Chandra Sekhar Deva, another of the R£j&'& 
disciples and a man of eminent acquirements and high 
legal knowledge. Chandra Sekhar's "Vindication of 
Vedanta" against the attacks of Dr. Dufiv to. be found 
in the Vedanta Doctrines Vindicated, and his " Remi- 
niscences of Ram Mohun Roy" lately published in- 
the Tattwabodhiwi PatHka are both proofs of his* 
piety and learning. -Had these gentlemen exerted 
themselves heart and soul in the cause of their religion. 
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during the absence of their master, there was every 
likelihood of the pristine prosperity of the Sam&j 
having been secured, but they were called away to 
business, and it was left without a proper guide to 
decline and decay. 

It was at this juncture that the management of the 
Samdj naturally devolved upon Radha Prasad Roy, the 
eldest son of the Raj£, and the third nominee of the 
trust deed, a man thoroughly versed in the Persian, 
Arabic, Hindustani, Bengali, Sanskrit and English lan- 
guages, and like his father conversant with the laws and 
regulations of bis country, qualifications which had 
enabled him to fill many important situations in Mufu- 
sil courts, and procured him the title of chhota Dew- 
awfi, or young Dewan, for ever afterwards. In the his- 
tories of the Samdj Radha Prasad is represented as 
more actuated by motives of final piety in the preset 
vation of his father's institution, than any real regard 
or admiration for the religion which it taught. Du- 
ring his stay in Calcutta, from the departure of his 
father to England until his death, he did his utmost to- 
maintain the Samdj on its former footing : but he was 
obliged to proceed to Delhi, to obtain the monies due 
to his father from the ex-Emperor, who adroitly detained 
him, to the detriment of his father's estates and to the 
injury of the Samdj. On his return, however, he ceas- 
ed to take that active interest in the Samdj which he 
formerly had done, a circumstance which has led Deven- 
dranath Th&kur to doubt the sincerity of his Brahmicr 
faith. Here, however, it should be mentioned, m 
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vindication of Radha Prasad, that his acquaintances 
affirm that it was not so much a want of faith in 
the religion of their father on the part of the pure 
hearted Radha Prasad and the more worldly-minded 
Rama Prasad, his younger brother, as a want of means, 
which prevented them from taking an active part in 
the furtherance of the Samtij after their father's death. 
They were left involved in debt by their father, 
who had spent his last rupee in the cause of reforma- 
tion, had mortgaged his zemindary, and had been forced 
by pressing need to accept employment in the service 
of the ex-Emperor of Delhi, and to proceed to a foreign 
eountry at the eve of his life. The same cause drove 
the sons also from their home ; the one far off to Delhi,- 
where he was not befriended by a better fortune, and 
the other to a Deputy Collectorship in the Muffusil. 
It was not until long after that Rama Prasad rose to 
eminence at the bar of the Sudder Court, and amassed 
a vast fortune which he left in the possession of his 
immediate heirs. He was ultimately created, for the 
first time in the case of a native, a Judge of that 
court, but was unfortunately prevented from enjoying 
the dignity, by to his premature and sudden death. 
At this point of his prosperity he could have proved 
very serviceable to the Samtij, had not the Samtij then 
been under the protection and patronage of the pious 
and opulent Devendranath Th&kur, than whom a 
better patron could not be found, and with whom he 
was diffident to share the honors of a divided patron- 
age. 
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Let us now turn to the period when Radha Prasad 
had left the Samdj, to see who among the numerous 
friends of his late Father, came forward to offer 
their support and help. Dwarkanath Th&kur was at 
this time the chief supporter of the Samdj, whose 
monthly expenses he reimbursed by a payment of 
Rs. 80, as well as meeting all . other expenses, such as 
the yearly distribution of charities to Pandits and 
others. It was also at this time, the end of the Saka 
year 1754 (1832 A. D.,) that the firm of Messrs. 
Mackintosh & Co., the Treasurers of the Samdj, began 
to show signs of insolvency, and Dwarkanath Th£kur 
had the foresight to draw out the funds of the Samdj 
amounting to Rs. 6,080 from the firm and deposit the 
same in his own treasury, as the capital of the Samdj. 

This fund is now in the hands of his heirs, who have 
always continued to contribute liberally towards the 
support of the church, in conformity with the noble 
example of their illustrious ancestor. 

Ram Chandra Ganguli, Dewan to Dwarkanath Th&kur 
elected manager, to succeed Radha Prasad in 1833 
(Saka 1755). This gentleman managed for some years, 
with the patronage of Dwarkanath Thakur, and the 
assistance of a few other members who still continued 
to pay their subscriptions, to maintain the Samdj on 
its former footing, and to distribute the customary an- 
nual donations. The office of Pradhana A chary a, or 
principal minister of the church was worthily filled by 
Pandit Ram Chandra Vidy£vagisa, who had under the 
R6j£ been an expounder of 'the Hindu scriptures. Miss 
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Collet corroborates this account in her historical sketch 
of the Sam&j, in the following words ; " His friends, 
and latterly Dwarkanath alone, contributed to the 
necessary expenses of the institution, and Pandit Rama 
Chandra Vidy&vdgisa regularly acted as its minister. 
But the church gradually lost its vitality and seemed 
to be fading away, until it fell into the hands of the 
remarkable man of whose labours I have next to 
speak." The Sam&j was not to benefit long from the 
patronage of Dwarkanath Th&kur. Ill health obliged 
him to leave the city for change of air, till later on he 
came to the strange conclusion of visiting England, 
where like his lamented friend R&j& Ram Mohun Roy, 
he died. From the account given in a MSS. history of 
the Samdj kindly lent to me by Rajnarain Bose, of 
the intimate relations existing between these two 
friends, and of their joint efforts in all undertakings 
for their country's good, especially of the establishment 
and patronage of the church, it appears that Dwarka- 
nath Th&kur's last visit to England in the declining 
state of his health, was an act of deliberate choice, 
in order that when dead, he might be laid beside the 
friend he had loved so well in life. 

After the departure of Dwarkanath Th£kur to England 
the Samdj began rapidly to decline, though others date 
such decline from the departure of R£j& Ram Mohun 
Roy, until its amalgamation with the Tattwabodhini 
Sabh& in 1840 (Saka 1766). Miss Collet is also of this 
opinion. She says, " for about ten years after Ram 
Mohun Roy left India, the Brahma Samdj remained in 
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a stationary condition." The Itivritta gives the fol- 
lowing sad account of the languishing state of the 
church, taken verbatim from the narrative of Deven- 
dranath Th&kur mentioned before. " When I first 
joined the Scmdj in Saka 1763 (1841 A. D), I found 
the number of its attendants to be very few. The 
carpeting on the east of the pulpit was occupied only 
by five or six persons, among whom Shama Churn 
Mukerjea x was observed to be its otdy regular 
attendant. The chairs on the west were mostly un- 
occupied, or filled by a few unconcerned visitants." 
It was during these evil days that the Samdj owed 
whatever of its stability that remained, to the unflagging 
zeal and true fidelity of one individual— its venerable 
President and Minister, Pundit Ramchandra Vid- 
y&vagisa, who, assisted by Dwarkanath Th&kiir, had 
the courage and perseverance to maintain his post 
amidst all persecutions and privations. He conducted 
the duties of his high office, together troth other 
fbatters relating to the Samdj, for a period of twelve 
years, dating from the establishment of the institution 
till his death in Saka 1766 (A. D. 1844), when, poor 
as he was, he made a gift of Rs. 500 to the funds of 
the Sairhdj, an act which puts to the blush the rich 
heirs arid wealthy friendb of the founder. The MSS. his- 
tory of the Samdj, referred to above, gives a full 
account of the life of this venerable minister, embrac- 
ing his education, public services, and early connection 

1 This gentleman was the brother-in-law of Devendranath Thafcnr . 
He composed some excellent Brahmio Hymns in ttencali. 
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with the Rfrjd and his Samdj. Though it would be 
out of place here to give a full sketch of this pandit's 
career, still we think it pardonable to allude 
somewhat briefly to his life and services, not only on 
account of his devotion to the Samdj, but also because 
no other record of his worthy actions exists. 

Ramchandra Vidyivagfsa was a Bengali Brahmah, 
born at Malapara, on the Hugli, on the 29th Magh 
1707 Saka (A. D. 1785). He was the youngest of 
three brothers. His eldest brother, Nanda Kumar, who 
was afterwards known by his mendicant name of Nari- 
haranandanath Tirthswami Kutavadhuta, had betaken 
himself to an ascetic and wandering life. In one of 
his wanderings he met Ram Mohun Roy at Rungpore, 
and returned with him to Calcutta; Here he recom- 
mended his youngest brother Vidya-vagisa to the Raja, 
who found him well conversant with Sanskrit litera- 
ture, and received him under his patronage. He was 
placed for his further education under the RajaVs pan- 
dit, Siva Prasad Misra, who taught him the Upanishads 
and Vedanta philosophy. The R£j&, observing his 
docility and intelligence, initiated him in the course he 
was intended to take in the cause of reformation, and 
made him successively fill the posts of a professor in 
his Vedic seminary, a reciter of Veda in the Friendly 
Society, and expounder of Vedanta in the Brdhma 
Sa/mdj. VidySvagisa made remarkable progress in every 
branch of Sanskrit learning under the Rajd, to whom 
he proved eminently useful. He was the first native to 
publish a Bengali Dictionary, and a treatise on Astro- 
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nomy in his native language* He waa afterwards em- 
ployed in the Sanskrit College as Professor of Law, a 
post which he held for ten years to the satisfaction of 
all. He died at Banares of a paralytic stroke in Saka 
1765 (A. D. 1843), in the 59th year of his age. Vidy£- 
v£gisa's acquaintance with the Raja began with th Q 
latter's return from Rungpur ; it grew with his settling 
at Calcutta ; and was cemented into a lasting friendship 
by their unity of faith and purpose. The pandit be- 
came deeply attached to the R&j&, assisted him in all 
his religious and educational institutions, and acted as 
his colleague in all social, civil and religious discussions. 
After being employed for ten years as Professor of 
Hindu Law in the Sanskrit College at Calcutta, he was 
removed by an European secretary of that institution 
on the pretext of his having given an erroneous opinion 
on some question connected with Hindu Law, though 
the real cause of his dismissal was said to have been 
his friendship for Ram Mohun Roy. His case was 
taken up by his able friend as his own. An appeal 
was made to the Court of Directors, who, upon due 
examination of its merits, not only pronounced thex>pi- 
nion given by the pandit to be right, but ordered his 
restoration to office. 

The long experience of this pandit in the discharge 
of his ministerial duties, his thorough acquaintance 
with the Sastras, and more particularly his proficiency 
in the Vedanta doctrines, but, best of all, his firm 
belief in Brahmaism, and his ardent zeal and assi- 
duous labours for its propagation, rendered him the 
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fittest minister for the church at that time. Deven- 
dranath ThAkur, speaking of the regularity of his 
attendance in his twenty-five years' narrative of 
the Samaj, says: "No summers heat, nor win- 
ters cold, no rain nor storm, neither the interruption of 
any domestic business) nor any other calling or occur" 
rences, no sickness nor hindrance of any- kind, could keep 
him from the sacred duty of attending the church on 
the appointed evenings, and discharging the important 
functions of his high office/' 

His ability a* a preacher is spoken of in the history of 
the Swmoj as of the highest order. All his sermons 
and speeches, and his expositions of. Yedanta doctrines* 
published under the title of Sapta-daea Vyakhyanas* 
or the seventeen discourses^ are replete with religious 
and spiritual instruction) and breathe throughout: a spirit 
of sincere faith and- fervent devotion* 

But his eloquent and learned sermons do not seem 
to have met with the appreciation they deserved; The 
times had changed. His audience too, instead, of being 
composed of the old class, consisted of youthful 
students, puffed up with a recent knowledge of English 
and preferring more the style of modern eloquence to 
the solid gravity and deep learning exhibited in the 
argumentative discourses of the veteran pandit. His 
ignorance of English, and the beM the advent of 
English education had given te the native mind, made 
him incapable of adapting his discourses to the varied 
tastes and requisitions of his audience, and" eventually 
led to his being unable to attract and engage thei 
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minds. They knew nothing of the Nyaya, Sankbya, 
Patanjala, and other philosophical systems on which 
the Brahman preacher dwelt, in elucidation of his 
Vedantic doctrines, nor was he acquainted with the 
theories of Kant, Cousin, Hume, or Berkeley. 

These differences in tastes and opinions soon led to 
the almost entire abandonment of the Sarrtdj ; and the 
speedy dissolution of the church appeared to be but a 
matter of time, had not the timely and providential 
interposition of the young Devendra arrested its impend* 
ing fall* 

Devendranath Th£kur, who makes a conspicuous 
figure throughout this period of the Brahma Samdj 
history, as its restorer to a. permanent state of pros- 
perity, the Great Reformer of Hinduism, the purifier 
of its tenets and doctrines, and the re-modeller of its 
rituals and liturgy, now claims our attention. 

Devendranath TMkur is descended from Joyram 
Thfikur, the progenitor of the opulent and' illustrious 
family of the Thakurs of Calcutta. He is a lineal 
descendant of Bhattanarayana, oae of the five Brah- 
mins who emigrated from Eanauj to Bengal, and the 
author of the well-known Sanskrit drama entitled the 
Vfcni-Sanhara, or Rape of the Lock* His family long 
continued votaries of the Vaishnava religion till 
Devendranath's fether, the renowned' Dwarkanath 
Th&kur, and his uncles, Ramanath and Prasanna Kumar 
Th&kure, embraced R&j& Ram Mohun Roy's religious 
opinions. Devendranath Thakur was born in 1818, and, 
as he was the first-born son of his opulent father, was 
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brought up with all possible care and luxury. He had 
at an early age the benefit of private tuition in Bengali, 
English, Sanskrit, and Persian, and at a more advanced 
age a regular training in Music, Gymnastics, and 
other polite accomplishments. Although his father 
was able to have placed him in the highest public 
schools in the metropolis, yet his intimacy with Bam 
Mohun Roy made him send his favourite boy to the 
R&j&'s school, in order to encourage and benefit that 
institution by his example. After finishing his ordi- 
nary course of education there, Devendranath was re- 
moved to the Hindu College. 

Being born in a land of idolaters, and belonging to a 
family of idolaters, young Devendra had naturally 
imbibed early in life the idolatry of his countrymen. The 
idolatrous practices of the pugas and homos were still 
in full force in his family, and our future reformer was 
brought up during his minority amidst pompous festi- 
vals and ceremonious observances. In the account of 
his life, given by himself in his reply to the address of 
Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, 1 he tells us that, " Since 
my investiture with the sacred thread in early youth* 
when I saw the Salgram stone (a symbol of Vishnu) 
constantly worshipped at my house, when every year 
my enthusiasm was excited by the festival of the Durgah 
Puja, when every day on my way to school I used to 
prostrate myself before the Siddheswari of Thunthuniah 
(an image of Kali, the black goddess) with a prayer that 
I may acquit myself well at my daily examinations, it 

1 T. P*trik4. No. 292. 
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was then my belief that the Salagram stone, the ten- 
handed Durgah, and the two-handed Siddeswari, each 
was Ood himself/' 

But these idolatrous beliefs were not of long continu- 
ance. His collegiate education served to call forth the 
powers of his budding mind, and develop the latent 
faculties and capacities of his youthful understanding. 

It would be an interesting -study to examine the 
effect a liberal English education had upon the Hindu 
mind at this period. The impetus given by Mr. H. L. 
V. Derozio, the East Indian poet and metaphysician, and 
Teacher of the Hindu College, to free discussion on 
all subjects, whether social, moral, or religious, created 
a great convulsion among the more advanced students. 
Derozio was himself a free-thinker, though not an 
atheist, on his own confession, and he not only im- 
pressed upon his pupils the duty of thinking freely for 
themselves, but instructed them in the principles of 
Hume's Doctrine of Scepticism. For this conduct he 
was ultimately dismissed by the College authorities. 1 

This scepticism, says Dr. Beattie in his Essay on the 
" Nature and Immutability of Truth," in opposition to 
Hume, is totally subversive of science, morality and 
religion, both natural and revealed. "I desire to 
know," says the same philosopher in a postscript to his 
essay, " what good effects this scepticism is likely to 
produce. It humbles, we are told, our pride of under- 
standing. Indeed ! And are they to be considered as 

1 8ee Peary Chand Mitra's Life of David Hare for farther particulars 
on this subject. 
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patterns of humility who set the wisdom of all former 
ages at naught, in defiance to the common sense of 
mankind, and say to the wisest and best men that^ever 
did honor to our nation, ye are fools and hypocrites ; 
we oply are candid, honest and sagacious ! Is this 
humility ? Should I be humble were I to speak and 
act in this manner ? Every man of sense will pro- 
nounce me lost to all sfyame, and apostate from truth 
and virtue, an enemy to human kind, and my own 
conscience would justify the censure." 

This pernicious state of scepticism was more dreaded 
by Bam Mohun Boy than the deplorable idolatry 
against which he was contending. He is reported to 
have said to > a young man, who told him that 
he had been a deist before, but was now an atheist, 
" At that rate you will soon be a beast/' He used 
to rally Prasanna Kumar Thffltur on account of 
his leaning to scepticism and call him the " country 
philosopher," as distinguished from the eminent scepti- 
cal philosophers of Europe. The Raj&'s friend, Dr. Duff, 
also has, in his article against the then prevailing system 
of collegiate instruction, severely censured the manner 
in which mental philosophy was taught to the natives 
of this country, which, while it helped to Undermine 
their faith in their own religion, pointed out no way for 
{supplying them with a better. 

But the death of Mr. Derozio, and his death-bed 
recantation of the principles he professed in life, made 
a strong impression on his pupils, who attended on the 
sad occasion. A reaction took place. Some ran to the 
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lectures of Drs. Duff and Dealtry on Christianity ; others 
to those of Adams and the Brdhma Samdj ; and the 
late lapse to infidelity was converted to religious inquiry 
and research. 

How sceptical" soever the students of the Hindu 
College of that time were, the case with Devendranath 
was different. He was admitted into a lower class of 
the College than that in which Derozio taught, arid the 
latter was dismissed only four months after his admis- 
sion. He did not therefore catch the infection of scep- 
ticism. He was on the brink of the vortex, but was not 
plunged into it. 

An event happened during the College days of 
Devendranath, which produced in his mind a conviction 
of the infinity of God and the absurdity of idolatry. 
The Tattwabodhini Patrikd gives the following, 
curious account of this occurrence, in Devendranath's 
own words : " In my early youth the infinite firmament 
studded with stars, gave me a knowledge of the Infi- 
nite Deity. One day in an auspicious hour, this infinite 
sky, decked with countless stars, expanded before my 
vision and shone conspicuous before my eye-sight. My 
whole mind, my whole soul, was at once attracted by 
the wonderful sight. At that moment my reason, de- 
veloping itself, decided that this could not be the work 
of a finite hand. At that moment, the eyes of divine 
knowledge were opened. * * * In that auspicious hour 
when my eyes were opened towards the infinite sky, my 
reason, opening itself at the time, drove away my be- 
lief in idolatry in an instant. Then I came to know at 
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o&ft tfcfet tkd ddttfittafc 9ta*§ 6f tbe infinite iky Wetfc 
n*4 tha fradttClkk df A fiftiie hahi They We*fc the in* 
fi&te WMtoS <rf *& iftifiite bfcifigf " 

This account of the fresh perception by DtW&ttdlfr' 
nftih 4#t&0 ditinft poW^r, a&& the Infinity of thfc DiVihe 

e&tfsre by » oontemptotiofi 6f tbe teat e&ly bodies, & 
neither Strang* sor improbable, though, at the aaffie 
tinkfe, it is likely to be r£fed with doubtfe by &any, When 
we otfeftide* the unit fewal assent given by pdeta, sag&j, 
and p&iloBophefrs to the |«rwer Ik eoiktetepl&tion of the 
hfeavefii bats in inspttfiilg the nobleat and dublimi^t 
conceptions which the mind of man is Oapbble of 
formifig of th£ Diving power and wiidorii, we caaftot 
w$At$*r at D&tendrahath's etorriction of the agenoy 
and ita^erifctendonce &f God oausfed by such contem* 
jdaikfet The combination of ctertaih fcinnimatanc^ 
Whfeh £rodt»Wd these effects in him are however 
riot always attended With Bidular results in an un* 
thinking ihind; We find the father of Mankind ih 
hit inquiry into divine knowledge referred to the book 
of frewtofi st* a guide to his yet unborn gen^ratiohs for 
a knowledge ©f God, 

•• To a*k or search I blame thee dot) for keaftn 
Is the book of God, before thee set, , 

Wfcerem to ttfc* h\% wdHareus worffc fcM tea**. 
His seasons, hours, or days, or raomths, or years."* 

The poet Young inculcates the same lesson through- 
out the last book of his Night Thoughts, from which we 
quote the following : — 

" This prospect vast, what is itP— Weighed aright, 
"Tfe liftfe's WfrUtn ot 9MMf, 

* iPfcattofe Lost— J*ot)k Vtlt. 
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Aft4 eyerj tf wtynt pf the njgM i«mim 
'Tis elder seripture writ by God's own hand : 
Scripture authentic ! uncorrupt by .^. 

tf hi* read w* bereiWTtf existejate^f a 0pd ? 
Yes; and ©f otfrer beings, man above." 

Again, 

*' Why f*om yen «rc^ that tofinfte # f PW, 

With infinite of lucid orbs replete, 

Which set the living jpwaaaent Of Are, 

At fcb* flrat g)*nce# W s ucfe an overwhelm 

Of wonderful, on man's astonish*d sight, 

Kosfces Qmv&QteP&s f -^te cuf 1? our wifie j 

Our reason rouse, and lead it to that power. 

Whose love lets dewn these silver ehaiasrf ifgtyb ; 

*Fq <iraur up man'* Amnion to himself. 

And bind our chaste affections to his throne. 

TOP* tfrfifcjsee rMue* least a#7* pn e*rtk 

And welcotn'd on heaven's coast with most applause, 

A« humble, pute, an£ £«ftv,ejdymf n4*4 feeart, 

A^We jnspir'd : — and pan'at £hou gase too long f" 

The fallowing x?ouplet is much more conclusive th$n 
tb$ preceding ones ;-r- 

•'Pevption ! daughter of astronomy ! 
An uudevaut Astronomer is ma<jL" 

Among tbs mcimte the s^me J4^t Gristed- We 
find C&eero poij&tteg tp Efeftyea in support <tf tbs gr^t 
argument ef Mvim easterns*) in hi* book w r^ligipp 
* De N*tm» Dsmam? fcvm wjgph wp ate the f qUpwiag. 

" Quid petart e?ae fc#* apertuw, tamque perqpip^^ 
earn coekftu s^pegtfojis, c^}e$rtiaqu^ cout^mpjMi 
samus, «qua*a esse *diqu<4 ftww prastaat^aw ^men- 
tis, quo h»c rag&nt&r 3 Qw4 qui 4*Wt9t h*y4 m? *»- 
tdligo, ^w i&m, #q1 $it, HB xmllus *it dl*bita#£ po^t. 
Quid en«w <wt Jk#> illo eyidftMwti ?" 5. JJ. <?»p, JJ,* 

v : — " * ■ 

* When we view the heavens, and contemplate the .celestial 
feotUes, ean Ajiyibjng be WW plain, or appear with clearer evi- 
dence, than that there is a deity of .most consummate wisdom, 
bywfcpmtfeey are^oy**^? fte tfcat e nfcrtaigs *ny doqbfcpf 
this, may, in my opinion, with equal reason, doubt of the existence 
of the sua. For wherein ie the ana moce «videAt than the ©liar P 
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Many other instances from Cicero may be quoted in 
support of this theory. 

Aristotle also says that the observation of the 
heavens leads us to the knowledge of a Divine Archi- 
tect, although he maintains their existence from eter- 
nity. " When," he says, " on night's overshadowing the 
earth, they beheld the firmament bespangled with 
stars ; when they had been made acquainted with the 
still varying phases of the moon, both in its increase 
and wane ; also with the rising and setting of all these 
heavenly bodies, and their stated and unvaried revolu- 
tions from all eternity, certainly, on such a prospect, 
they would be convinced that there were Gods, and 
that the great scenes before us were their work." 

But to return to our account of Devendranath. We 
see that since his soul was impressed with the image 
of God as the receptacle of infinite perfections, filling 
endless space with his omnipresence, he became a 
believer in His infinity, exactly in the sense attached 
to it by Bam Mohun Roy, which the following extract 
from his Reminiscences preserved by Chunder Sekhar 
Dev will show : " That the Supreme Being pervades 
eternal existence of every desrciption, spiritual as well 
as material. He is in fine the supreme soul of the 
universe. As the human soul pervades our body from 
one end to the other, so does he pervade all space, and 
time, and every thing contained in it." 

A busy career however, after his collegiate education 
was over, prevented the communication of these reflec- 
tions to others, and the course of pleasure and dissipa- 
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tion pursued by him at this time prevented any perma- 
nent practical results from being produced. 

The death of his grand-mother in Pous 1760 Saka 
(December 1838), served to revive his religious senti- 
ments with redoubled force, and altered the course of 
his life from levity and indulgence to religious devotion 
and scepticism. Accompanying the dying lady to the 
river side, he watched over her last moments with all 
the tender concern of pious and filial affection. While 
-thus engaged in the moonlight on the bank of the 
river, beside the death body, he fell into a reverie, and 
a train of sublime thoughts " crowded on his mind, and 
the sudden vision of the Object without whom the soul 
finds no rest until it rests in Him, immersed it in 
heavenly bliss untasted before." He did not sleep 
that night, the rapture was so great. He is said 
to have been so transported with spiritual joy and 
delight that he considered wealth valueless in com- 
parison with this rapture. Two or three days after he 
gave away all his furniture and articles of dress ; it is 
needless to say they were of great value. He tried to 
retaste that rapture but could not succeed. This threw 
him into a state of melancholy equal in proportion 
to the magnitude of his former joy. 

The state of his mind at this time is very well de- 
picted in the words of the Brahmic song : " Tell, O 1 tell 
who shall bring Him back to me. Having lost the 
Support of Life, what shall I do with life ? I know the 
pleasure which wealth and worldly possessions can give. 
I have no need of that pleasure and that wealth." He 
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now began to search after the Beloved of big soul. 
" Ah ! tell me who knows him. Where shall I go to 
have a sight of the life of life."* 

The commencement of this search was the grand 
turning point in Devendranath's life. It gave rise to 
all his philosophical enquiries, all his religious studies, 
and all his religious acts. 

He studied works of philosophy to ascertain whether 
the object that attracted his soul really existed, or 
was merely due to imagination. Should he ptace 
his love on a nonentity ? That cawot be. White 
prosecuting his philosophical enquiries, he did not 
neglect to study the works of atheistical nod sceptical 
writers. As a conscientious enquirer, ho thought it bfe 
duty to examine hoth sides of the question. But 1m 
mind trembled when he felt the arguments of such wri- 
ters to be strong ; it rajoiced, yea it rejoiced m &4egr$e 
beyond description when he fouud them refuted by 
stronger writers on the aide -of Theisax The Mtawe of 
his philosophical studies can be perceived from a men^ 
tion of the writers whom he studied eme after another on 
the subjeet. They were Hume, Browne, Fiihte, Kant and 
Cousin. The last he considers to be his greatest Gfaw* 
among philosophers. His Love of and thirst after God 
led him to study the writings of religious men with 
greater avidity than those of philosophers, but he no- 
where found such peace and consolation for his troubled 
soul as in the TTpanishads. * The «aid love .of and thirst 
after God led him to try to perform the works which He 
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loves best, and especially U) propagate His holy religion 
This brought about the establishment of the Tattuu* 
bodhini Sabhd and the improvement of the Srdhma 
Sttmfyj. His life is a complicated tissue of the celestial 
Vision, which, th6ugh it rarely crossed the path of his life, 
aye as f atoly as the flower of the aloe tree, to quote 
the simile of Theodore Parker, greets the human 
visioh, influenced it all along)— -philosophical inquiry 
religious study, and religious action, interweaving 
simultaneously their webs with one another. He 
onoe said he himself could not unravel the tangled 
skeins of such a life. How could then any histo- 
rian Buofteed in doing so? But, however compli- 
cated its texture be, it can be summed up in two 
w6id* : continual l6Ve <£> and thirst after, his beloved 
God, 
But to resume out narrative. The death scene related 

above produced in Devendranath what he himself calls a 
Smas&na vmr&gya> or indifference to worldly matters 
proceeding from a death scene, but it was not of a 
transient nature as that expression ordinarily implies. 
It gave a tone of settled melancholy and religious devo- 
tion, to his mind for ever afterwards. He felt no 
pleasure in the company of his friends but used often 
to withdraw frotai society and retire to the Botanical 
Gardens at Seebpora* where he spent whole days in 
silent meditation, seeking the heavenly light which 
had flashed oa him before* Thta contemplative dispo- 
feitiofc gave such a turn to his future life and conduct 
that he ha& ever afterwards been known to take a 
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deep delight in solitude and lonely communion with 
the Father of the Universe. 

We find a striking analogy between the turn given 
to Devendra's mind by a death scene and incidents 
in the life of the two great reformers of the East and 
West — the celebrated Buddha and renowned Luther, 
both of whom took a like predilection to religion from 
causes similar to those which influenced the Brahmic 
reformer. 

Of Luther it is said that walking one day with a 
fellow student in the fields, he saw his companion 
struck dead by lightning, an occurrence which so affect- 
ed him that he determined thenceforward to retire 
from the world, and devote himself to a monastic life. 
Almost the same cause induced the holy Buddha to 
renounce the pleasures of a palace and lead a life of 
mendicancy and meditation in the deep recesses of 
forests. 

The history of the Samdj gives a long account of 
Devendranath's indifference to worldly possessions pro- 
ceeding from his resignation to God. He is mentioned 
to have been so transported with spiritual joy and de- 
light, that he considered wealth valueless, in comparison 
with the inward felicity (BrahmdmaTida) arising from 
meditation. In this state of mind he happened one day 
to take up a stray leaf of Isopanishad, in which he met 
with the following remarkable passage : " Whatever is 
in this world is rull of the Deity. Practising abstinence, 
enjoy Him, and do not covet the riches of any." In these 
words he found an exact counterpart of his religious sen- 
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timents. This attracted his attention to the study of 
the doctrines of the Upanishads or the Vedanta, and 
led him soon after to embrace its precepts as the only 
true guide to real happiness here and hereafter. 

When he was at a loss to determine where to go for 
religious knowledge, he naturally was glad to find the 
knowledge he was seeking in the Sastras of his own 
country. His former impression was that Hinduism 
was all Idolatry, but he now found Monotheism in it. 
He betook himself therefore to a study of the Upani- 
shads under Pandit Ramchandra Vidy£v6gisa, his first 
religious tutor. 

In order fully to investigate the doctrines of Mono- 
theism, contained in the Vedantas and other Hindu 
Sastras, as also for the diffusion of monotheistic 
truths among his countrymen, Devendranath, in con- 
junction with some of his friends, established the Tatt- 
wabodhini Sabhd in the month of Aswin 1761, Saka, 
(Oct. 1839, A.D.) in the 22nd year of his age. "The 
Tattwabodhini Sabhd or Society for the Communica- 
tion of Truth was," says Miss Collet, "a Society *whose 
avowed object was to sustain the labours of Ram 
Mohun Roy, by introducing gradually among the 
natives of this country the monotheistic system of 
divine worship inculcated in the original Hindu scrip- 
tures." As far as however can be learnt from the original 
records of the Society, and other information furnished 
by native friends, the avowed object of the Tattwabo- 
dhini SabJid was not so much to follow in the very 
footsteps of Ram Mohun Roy as to make deeper in- 
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vestigations of divine knowledge from the Sastras 
than. Ram Mohun Boy had done. Ram Mohun Roy's 
researches were, however, a great help to them. 

The TaMwabodhvwt Sabhd was established in Saka 
1?61 (1839.) It is to be noted that the first year of 
every decade of the history of the Brdhma Samaj 
has been marked by a very important event. These 
important events are noted below. 

Saka 1741, Revival of the Atmiya Sabhd or 
" Friendly Society," after the termination of the Su- 
preme Court Law-suits in which Ram Mohun Roy was 
involved. Had the Atmiya Sabhd not been revived, 
there would have been no Brdhma Samdj at all. 

1761. Establishment of the Brdhma Samdj in a 
permanent form by its removal to its own building at 
Jorasanko. 

1751. Establishment of the Tattwabodhini Sabhd. 

1771. Publication of the Brdhma Dharma Gra7Uha> 
or the Book of the Religion of the One God. 

1781. Establishment of the Brdhma Vidyalayti 
or Brahma School by Devendranath Th&kur and 
Keshub Chunder Sen for the diffusion of Brahma 
Dharma among the younger section of the community. 

1791. Qreat agitation against the doctrine and prac- 
tice of Man-Worship on the part of certain Brahmas, and 
consequent purification of the church from such abuses. 

To return to our narrative. The Tattwabodhini Sabhd 
was joined by the richest and most influential members 
of the Hindu community, among whom MahaVajd 
Mahtaba Chandra Bahadur of Burdwan r R&ja Srisa 
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Chandra Roy of Nuddea, R£j& Satyacharan Ghosal 
of Bhukailas, Jayakrishnag Mukerji, Mahesh Chandra 
Sing and other Rajas and Zemindars stood forth as 
the immediate companions and friends ef Devendra- 
nath to promote the views of the Society. They avail- 
ed themselves chiefly of the Vedanta among other 
Hindu Sastras to diffiise monotheism. " The Society," 
says Miss Collet "held regular weekly meetings at 
Devendranath's house, where discourses on religious 
subjects were delivered. Besides these, monthly meet- 
ings were held for worship when prayers were offered, 
and texts from the Upanishad were recited and expound- 
ed." Pandit Ramchandra Vidydvagisa officiated as 
minister, there was an assemblage of three hundred 
persons at the second anniversary of the Society. They 
were called Vedantists at this time because they based 
their religious faith chiefly on the Vedanta or Upani- 
shads. 

The ToMwabodhini Society had a veneration for the 
Hindu Sastras and availed itself of extracts from 
these great depositories of the national faith in its 
writings for disseminating its doctrines among the 
people. The first number of its organ, the T. Patrikd 
declares the great " object of the publication of that 
journal to be the extraction of the essence of the 
Sastras, for the communication of the knowledge of 
God and of the true mode of worshipping Him, as well 
as for shewing that his worship was the best of all 
kinds of divine worship." The TcUtimbodhini Sahhd 
was therefore strictly a national institution. Deven- 
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dranath had henceforward to. contend with many of 
his friends, especially latterly with Keshub Chunder 
Sen x to maintain the national character of the Brdhma 
Samdj and the catholic nature of Brdhma Dharma. 

In 1762 Saka (A* D. 1840) Devendranath took 
charge of the management of the Brdhma Samdj, 
which was then in a very neglected state, being alone 
supported by the bounty of Dwarkanath Th£kur, and 
upheld by the ministration of Eamachandra Vidyd- 
v&glsa. Soon after this the Tattwahodhini Sabhd and 
Brdhma Sam4j were amalgamated. The monthly 
prayer meetings of the Tattwahodhini were abolished 
and a monthly Samdj was held instead. This Samdj 
is now held in the morning of the first Sunday of every 
month. The religious functions of the Tattwahodhini 
were henceforth transferred to the Brdhma Samdj, 
and it became simply a propagandistic association from 
that time. 

We shall now proceed to relate as briefly as possible 
the acts of the Tattwahodhini Sabhd before its amal- 
gamation with the Samdj, and their joint efforts after 
their incorporation in the cause of reform. But before 
•doing so, it is somewhat necessary to clear up a discre- 
pancy occurring in the sources of my information re- 
specting its first foundation, and the lasting services it 
rendered the Samdj. 

The information kindly furnished by Rajnarain 
Bose, the present. President of the Adi Brdhma 
•Samdj acquaints us with the origination and founda- 
tion of the Tattwahodhini by Devendranath in the 
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22nd year of his age, in the month of Aswin 1761. 
Saka (A.D. 1839). But the Itivritta states that he 
joined it in 1863 Saka (A.D. 1841), or two years after 
it had really been established, without mentioning the 
original founder. It is strange how the history of an 
institution like the Brahma Samdj, not yet 50 years 
old, and written by natives, should thus disagree in 
such material points. 

The Tattwabodhini Sabhd began on a poor scale, its 
members comprising at its beginning only ten young 
men, who were required to contribute one-sixtieth part 
of their respective incomes for its necessary expenses. 
Its main object was the investigation of truth, and the 
diffusion of knowledge among the people. It held 
weekly meetings for discussions, monthly prayer meet- 
ings, and annual meetings on the 21st Aswin (Septem- 
ber), under the guidance of Ramachandra Vidy&v&gisa 
its Minister. After its union with the Brahma Samdj, 
the order of these meetings was of course changed, 
At the present day, the monthly prayer meetings are 
held at the Samdj on the first Sunday morning of 
every Bengali month. The day of the anniversary 
meetings was changed to the 11th Magh of every 
year, that being the day on which Ram Mohun Roy 
permanently removed the Samdj to the present build- 
ing at Jorasanko. 

The incorporation of the Tattwabodhini Sabhd and 
the Brdhma Samdj was attended with beneficial re- 
sults to the latter. The Samdj, which had been al- 
most deserted, was now well attended. Hitherto the 
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recitation of the Upanishads, with the exposition of 
scriptural texts, and a chanting of hymns, composed 
the whole service. Devendranath now introduced a re- 
gular form of worship, including prayers to God for 
spiritual .light and strength. Ram Mohim Boy had 
inculcated a mode of worship in his Avatararmka, but 
it was found difficult for the majority to understand or 
practise it ; it was therefore laid aside as impracticable 
and useless. 

Hitherto the profession of Brahmaism was with the 
majority of its followers merely nominal, without any 
practical results, k Brahma was in many respects no 
better than an idolator,for though he was an anti-idolator 
in public, at home he conformed to all the idolatrous 
usages of his country. Devendranath Th£kur therefore, 
at this time, not only introduced a regular form of wor- 
ship into the Samdj but the Brahmic covenant also, re- 
quiring the signature of every member, sincerely embrac- 
ing its faith and tenets by a solemn renunciation of 
idolatry. Twenty members of the Tattwabodhini Sdbhd, 
including Devendranath, took the covenant before 
Bamchandra Vidy£v£gisa, the minister of the Sa/rrtaj, 
on the 7th Pous, Saka 1765 (A. D. 1843). Chunder 
Sekhar Dev and Nandakishore Bose, two of Bam 
Mohun Boy's disciples, also signed the Brahmic cove- 
nant. The first vow in the covenant contained the 
Words, "I embrace the Vedantic Faith." The words 
"Vedantic Faith" were changed afterwards to 
"BrahmafDharma," at a meeting of the Tattwabodhimi 
Sabhd held on the 11th Pous 1768 Saka (A. D. 
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1846), at the proposition of Rajnarain Bose, seconded 
by Akkhaya Kumar Datta. The Brahmas, however, 
still called themselves Vedantists in all their writings. 
The Tattwabodhini Sabha, with Devendranath 
Th&kur at its head, not only directed its attention to 
the improvement of the Brdhma Samdj, by introducing 
a regular form of divine worship into the Sa/mdj, and 
the Brahmic covenant for promoting consistency of 
conduct among Brahmas, but also to the diffusion of 
Brahma Dharma among the uneducated masses by the 
establishment of schools. By this it acquired great 
popularity and renown. It established the famous 
TattwabodJdni Patshalah at this time for the diffusion 
of both theological and secular knowledge. This Pat- 
shalah was established in 1762 Saka (A. D. 1840) 
at Calcutta, with a view, as is mentioned by the 
Itivritta, to arrest the progress of Christianity. Here 
the Upanishads were taken up as the principal branch 
of study. This school was removed afterwards to 
Bansbaria, in the Hughli district in 1766, Saka (A. D. 
1844), where it flourished. It is said that 500 gen- 
tlemen, comprising the best educated and most in* 
fluential members of the Hindu community, attended 
on the occasion of the first distribution of prizes to 
the students. It was abolished in 1768 Saka, (A. D- 
1846) to give place to another seminary, though the 
above mentioned history attributes its abolition to 
want of funds. It was also about this time that the 
Society established aVedic School at Calcutta, to ex- 
plore the Vedas, and instruct its pupils in Vedic lite- 
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rature ! Not content however with this, the Sabhd 
sent in 1766 Saka (1844), and the following year, 
four young Brahmins to Banares to study the Veda 
and the Vedanta, because a knowledge of these 
theological writings had altogether disappeared 
from Bengal, and there was hardly any one to be 
found among the most learned pandits of this coun- 
try, who could understand the obsolete dialect of the 
Vedas. The four young Brahmans thus deputed to 
Banares were Pandit Ananda Chandra Vedantav&gisa, 
and Pandits Ramanatha, Banesvara, and Taraknath 
Bhattacharjas. Of these Pandits, Ananda Chandra 
Vedantavagisa was directed to study the Atharva 
Veda, which contains the 52 Upanishads, and the 
Vedanta philosophy, and Bamanatha, Banesvara, and 
Taraknath Bhattacharjas were to study the three 
other successive Vedas respectively. They were, after 
their return, employed as ministers and preachers in 
the Brahma Samdj. Pandit Ananda Chandra Vedan- 
tavagisa was the most conspicuous among them. He 
held the chief ministership of the church till his death, 
which occurred but a year or two ago. He published 
valuable editions of the several Ved antic works, such as 
the Panchadasi, the Vedanta Sara, and the Bhagavad- 
gita ; and was the editor of the Srouta and Grihya 
Sutras, published in the Bibliotheca Indica of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The society next started in 1765 Saka (1843) the 
Tattwabodhini Patrika, a monthly periodical in the 
Bengali language, to serve as a vehicle for the commu- 
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nication of theological knowledge. From another ac- 
count we learn that theTattwabodhinl Press was present- 
ed anonymously to the Samdj, for its benefit in 1762 
Saka (1840 A. D.) It was employed in the publica- 
tion of the Tattwabodhini Patrikd, and a re-edition: of 
Bam Mohun Boy's works and books on the subject . of. 
religion. Akkhaya Kumar Datta was appointed the 
first editor of the Patrikd. This gentleman ably con- 
ducted it for 12 years, till, broken down by intense 
application and mental labour, he had to resign it into 
the hands of Nobin Chandra Banerji. 

The journal is still in existence and flourishing, but 
the most prosperous time of its career was during the 
editorship of Akkhaya Kumar Datta, when the num- 
bers of its subscribers amounted to 700, most of whom 
were Mofussilites, and many of whom it succeeded in 
converting to Brahmaism. In fact it was a very effi- 
cient vehicle for the spread of Brahmaistic principles, 
and it has justly been reckoned one of the three main 
instruments for the propagation of the Brahmic reli- 
gion, the other two being the Brdhma Samdj itself 
and the Tattwabodhini Sabhd. It is also admitted by all 
that this journal has greatly contributed to the im- 
provement of the Bengali language. 

The Tattwabodhini Sabhd had a Committee of 
Papers for some time connected with it. No article 
was published in the Patrikd without the permission 
of this Committee. The members were Iswarachandra 
Vidyasagar, Rajendralal Mitra (now L.L. D.), Basanna 
Kumar Sarvadhikari, Ananda Krishna Bose, grandson 
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by the aether's side of Raja. Sir Radhakaut Deb, 
Rajnarain Boee, and Ananda Chandra Vedantavagisa, 

It is mentioned in the history of iheSanufy, from 
DevaiulFanath's awn account, that be was exposal to 
gfeat trouble and annoyance an tin corrersiw, «wi»g 
to hit lumng strictly to observe the eatdittaftf of hit 
covenant. These conditions imposed upon him tta dtjty 
of discountenancing all idolatroqa rites, which we;* 
still adhered to, and practised by bis family in thai? 
domestic circle, and which he had no power to abolish- 
He was hence obliged to keep himself aloof from his 
fistnily at the time of the Durga Pujah or the Saraddya 
Mahotsah (Autumnal Festival), the great religious fes- 
tival of the Hindus of Bengal " The practice of tak- 
ing the Brahmic covenant," sap he, was instituted on 
the 7th Fens 1765. On that day, I took the corenant 
before Ramchundra Vidy&vJgisa, the Acharya of the 
8am&j. From thai time I used to travel out every 
year, when the Durga Puja was celebrated at my house 
How many times have I been exposed to the scorching 
rays of Aswin (September) and the gales ofKartick 
(October), during my travels : how often have I prayed 
to my God with tears in my eyes for the day when 
idolatrous ceremonies would be abolished from our 
house, and the adoration of the Infinite Deity com- 
mence in their stead/** 

True it is that many Hindus had openly embraced 
the Brahmo faith like himself, but none with t^at sin- 
cerity, faith, and love as he had done. 
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The following year 1767 Saka (1846) was one of the 
most prominent in the History of the Scvmdj, in- 
asmuch as it exhibited the strenuous efforts of the 
Brahmas, in defence of thai* religion, against the attack 
of Christians and the encroachments of European mis- 
sionaries. Dr. Duff had published the year before some 
unmerited strictures on the Brahmas and their religion 
in his work : " India and Indian Missions." Other mis- 
sionaries kept up the attaok. These uncalled fat 
aggressions stimulated the Brahmas to reply by a series 
of articles written in English, and published in the 
TaMwabodhini Patrika, and the issue of a number of 
pamphlets attacking Christianity, entitled " A nation- 
al Analysis of the Gospel/ 9 The articles in the Paprikd 
were afterwards collected and published in pamphleft 
form under the name of "Vedantic Doctrines Vindi- 
cated." The occurrence of another event — th6 kid- 
napping of Umesa Chandra Sirkar, a boy of 14 years 
of age, with his wife, a girl of eleven, by missionaries^ 
and their ill-advised christening of boys under age, 
irritated the Hindu community to the utmost degree. 
The boy was released by recourse to the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and strenuous efforts were made to arrest mis- 
sionary attempts at proselytism. Devendranath Thfikur 
took the lead in these efforts and his right-hand man 
at the time, Akkhaya Kumar Datta, made eloquent 
and inflammatory appeals to the Hindu community 
severely condemning the proceedings of the mis- 
sionaries., all of which were published in the Patrika 
of the time. Devendranath succeeded in raising 
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subscriptions amounting to Us. 32,000, of which 
Rs. 10,000 was contributed by the millionaire, Asutosha 
DeV, for the purpose of establishing an Anglo- Verna- 
cular School, named ' Hind/u, Hitarthi Vidyalaya 9 for 
the secular education of Hindu youths. This school 
long continued to be supported by the proceeds from 
this capital till its abolition, owing to the bankruptcy 
of the heirs of Asutosha Dev, in whose hands the 
funds were placed as treasurer. 

The following year was attended by a very sad 
event to Devendranath Th&kur, the death in England 
of his renowned father, Dwarkanath Th&kur. From 
this event, however, the pious Devendra derived much 
good. He availed himself of this adversity to intro- 
duce a very necessary religious reform, that of con- 
ducting the Sraddha or funeral obsequies of a dead 
man in a monotheistic or unidolatrous way. Thi s 
measure, instead of gaining him the approbation of his 
countrymen, raised a strong opposition against him 
from his orthodox and unreformed relatives and friends. 
This was the first introduction of a Brahmic Anus- 
thana, or unidolatrous rite in the Hindu domestic 
circle, where the practice of idolatrous social ceremonies 
is deeply ingrafted, and this instance of the first adop- 
tion of a reformed mode of Sraddka in Devendranath's 
own family greatly promoted the cause of a general 
reform. 

Although it has no direct connection with the history 
of the Samdj, I may en passant here notice an event 
^vhich occurred at this period in the life of Devendra- 
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nath, shewing the sterling honesty of his character. 
Dwarkanath Th&kur died involved in debts. At the 
time of his death his liabilities amounted to about a 
crore of rupees, while his assets were only 43 lakhs. 
In this critical state of his affairs Devendranath did 
not, as was commonly the case, defraud his creditors 
by passing through the usual whitewashing process 
at the Insolvent Court. He, instead of taking that 
imprudent step,-imprudent both in a worldly and re- 
ligious point of view, — called a meeting of his creditors 
and frankly laid before them the whole state of his 
finances. His creditors were struck with such honesty 
that they agreed to compound with him, evincing much 
sympathy towards him on the occasion. It took years 
and years for Devendranath to pay off the compounded 
debts, but, by means of judicious management, and 
exemplary self-denial, he eventually succeeded in doing 
so to the utmost farthing. Never, perhaps, has the 
truth of the adage " Honesty is the best policy " been 
more signally illustrated than in the case of Devendra- 
nath Th&kur. Had he adopted a dishonest policy, he 
would perhaps have not been able to save a tittle of 
his vast inheritance, but, betaking himself to an honest 
course of action, he has been able to save a consider- 
able part of it. 

To return to the main subject. Now comes the 
period of the establishment of Branch Satnajes in the 
Mofussil, owing partly to the zeal of Devendranath 
himself, but more especially to the zeal and energy 
of his followers in their respective towns or villages. 
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Hitherto reformation was confined to the narrow limits 
of Calcutta, and, notwithstanding the enlightenment of 
a few Mofossil zemindars, the majority of the people 
continued in a gross state of idolatry and ignorance 
Every Brahma, who happened to be placed in the 
interior district, was sure to be misunderstood, and 
derided with the misnomer of "Khristan," " Christian/' 
and condemned to suffer the strictest social ostracism. 
But the current of reformation soon began to gather 
strength, and as wave after wave rolled on in every 
direction, false faiths and dogmas, and popular 
prejudices of immemorial growth were hopelessly swept 
away. Samajes were established at Bansbaria, Suk- 
sagar, Manirampur near Barrakpur, Panihati, Midna- 
pur, Burdwan, Dacca and Rungpur. Of these the 
Suksagar and Midnapur Samajes were the earliest. The 
Suksagar Samaj was established by Kasiswar Mitra, 
Munsrff, afterwards a Small Cause Court Judge. 
Easiswar Mitra also established the Bhowanipur Sam&j 
long after. The Midnapur Sam&j was established by 
Siv Chunder Dev of Eonnagar, when he was a Deputy 
Collector there. After his transfer its existence was 
nearly forgot till revived by Rajnarian Bose, who was 
Head Master of the Zillah (now High) School there, in 
1852 A. D. The Dacca Sam&j was established by 
Braja Sundar Mitra, a celebrated Brahmic reformer of 
Eastern Bengal. The Mah&r£j& of Burdwan established 
the Burdwan Samtfj in 1770 Saka (A D. 1848). The 
Krishnagar Sam&j was also established about this time. 
Brojanath Mookerji (Teacher,) was its founder, and 
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Rajulocbau Gbose, the Principal Sudder Ameen of th* 
District, took warm interest ip it. The Rungpur Sam£j 
w«a established nt Tushbhander by its zemindar; 
Bffm Vobgn Boy Chan dtari, who, with some of his 
fiompa&ifttt, txahraeed the fiuih at Calcutta before 
J)#vendr*nath TMkur. 

Pevendrai^atb Thflcur, ever since his embracing the 
Brahmic faith, has visited various parts of India, leav* 
ing put of account the innumerable places he visited 
in Bengal, preaching and proclaiming the Brahma reli- 
gion among the people and establishing Sam&jes. He 
travelled to Lahore, Multan, and Amritsar, and officii 
ated on more than one occasion as chief minister at 
the anniversary festivals of the Sam&j at those places. 
He visited many parts of India for this holy purpose 
and preached his religion to the various races of Hindus, 
who acknowledged obedience to the Sanskrit and the 
Vernacular Scriptures, such as the Granths of Guru 
Nanak of the Panjab. Among other places he visited 
Bareilly in 1860. He received a regular ovation from 
the people of that place, both Hindu and Mussalman 
notables flocking to do him honor and hear his dis- 
course. 

As the Mofussil Sam&jes began to increase, it was 
found that they required ministers and missionaries. 
The most competent students, who had been trained 
up in the Vedic school of the Tattwabodhini Sabhd 
in Calcutta, were chosen for the post of minister. The 
first Brahma missionary on record was Lala Hazarilal, 
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an up-country Kayastha, and a native of Indore. He 
was appointed a missionary soon after the institution 
of the Brahma covenant in 1765 Saka. He was known 
to be an able and indefatigable preacher, going from 
house to house with the Brahma covenant in his hand, 
discussing with all parties on the absurdities of their 
popular faith, creed, customs and usages, and commu- 
nicating to them the sacred truths of their origina 
Sastras, the Vedas and Vedantas. 

It was at this time that the doctrine of Divine Love 
was first preached as an essential element of the 
Brahma religion in sermons delivered by Rajnarain 
Bose before the Adi Brahma Samdj. The discourses 
of the Samdj used hitherto chiefly to dwell upon the 
power, wisdom, and goodness of the Diety, as exhibited 
in his works. They did not treat of His love, which 
wins our hearts to a warm adoration of the Altogether 
Beautiful. The doctrine of Divine Love is incul- 
cated in the Vedanta in the clearest language, " Rasa 
vai aah" " He is all Love." " Atmana meva priya 
mwp-asita," " God should be worshipped with love/ 
The song of songs of the wisest of men is replete with 
sentiments of love to the " Best Beloved" The highest 
phase which religion can attain is deep and fervent 
love of God, but it should not certainly culminate in 
actual frenzy or madness like that of the Howling 
Derveshes of Constantinople. 

Now that the Samaj had taken a firm hold of the 
minds of the people, and had gradually extended itself 
over a good portion of the country, the want of a text- 
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book was much felt by the people of the Mofussil, 
who had no means of ascertaining all the articles 
and principles of the Brahma creed, and the 
modes of its worship. This was undertaken at the 
suggestion of Rajnarain Bose, made by him imme- 
diately after his conversion to Brahmaism in 1846, 
in a letter addressed to Devendranath Th&kur on 
the subject, and the book, the Brdhma Dkarma, 
after two years of labour and research, was finished 
by Devendranath Th&kur. It contains the Yedic 
and other scriptural texts with their Bengali trans- 
lation, on the existence and attributes of the One 
True and Living God of the World, and the best and 
the most rational mode of His adoration. Long ana- 
lyses of this compilation are given in the extant his- 
tories of the church, but I will simply give the sub- 
stance, for the information of those who are unacquaint- 
ed with the original. It embodies the Brahmic covenant 
spoken of above, with the Dharma Vija setting forth 
the principles of Brahmic faith, and the Brahmic form 
of divine worship as observed in the Sam&j. The first 
part of the Grantha contains texts from the Upanishad 
about the existence and attributes of God, and the 
duty of contemplating and worshiping Him. The 
second part consists of moral precepts from Menu 
Tajnyavalkya, Mahabharata, Maha Nirvana Tantra, 
and other Hindu Sastras. Both parts are accompanied 
by a Bengali translation, with an ample commentary 
and exposition in that language. Devendranath TMkur 
wrote the exposition of the first part, jointly with 
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Akkhtya Kumar Datt and Rajnarain Bose. The ex- 
position of the second part was written long after by 
Pandit Ayodhyanatha Pakrasi, a minister of the 
Sawidj.* 

From the publication of the Brahma Dharma 
(hwtotha may be reckoned the date of the public renun- 
ciation of Vedantista. The principal cause which led 
to this important step was, the detection of errors and 
contradictions in the Vedas, which had been hitherto 
regarded as the revealed word of God. There were 
conflicts of opinion between Devendranath Th&kur 
and Akkhaya Kumar Datt, on the question of Vedic 
infailibilty, the latter being against the doctrine 
of such infallibility* Finally truth triumphed, the 
Br&hma Samaj abjured the said doctrine and 
ceased to be a Yedantic Church, although the Brah- 
mas still believe that the truths contained in the Veda, 
most of whom have been brought together in the 
Brdhma Dharma Grwrdha, were the results of the 
inspiration (the word is here used in no miraculous 

sense) of the Rishis who composed the Vedas. The 

i ■ - -— -* * — *- * — ■ — * — ..-..-■ _- . ^ 

* The Indian Mirror, in its issue of the 21st April 1878, speaking 
of the Btahmo Dharma Qrantha, says : " It represents the deep- 
est thoughts of a very deep and singular man, the like of whom is 
not easily met with in this or in any other country." " It contains 
his mature reflections on the chosen passages of the Upanishads, 
the early source of his wonderful conversion, and till the fresh 
and full fountain from which his grand spirit drinks truth, inspi- 
ration, joy, and sanctity reflects all the light, all the wisdom, 
which his trained and experienced mind can throw upon them* 
sets forth short and effective Sermons on all manner of devotional 
speculation and practical subjects, which those texts suggest. It 
opens out a large area of critical and scriptural thought very 
attractive to the devout and meditative students/' 
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Vedantic element of Sankora was eliminated from the 
Brahmic covenant, and the fundamental principles 
of Theism substituted for it Four articles of faith 
entitled Brahma Dharma Viya were drawn up by 
Devendranath to which future candidates fpr admission 
into the Brdhma Samdj were required to subscribe. 
Thus Vedantic unitarianism was superseded by Natural 
Theism and the Brdhma Samdj became a Theistic 
Church and the Brdhma Dharma Grqntha, inculcating 
pure theism only, was proclaimed] by the Brdhma 
Samdj to contain a complete exposition of the prin- 
ciples of their religious belief. The Vija of the 
Brahmas, which answers to the dreed of the Christians 
and the Kulma of the Mahomedans, is composed of 
the following four articles of belief:— 

1. One only God before this was, and nothing else 
was co-existent with him. He ha$ created whatever 
there exists. 

2. He is eternal, intelligence itself, infinite, all- 
good, ail-apart, without parts, one, without a second, 
all-pervading, governing and supporting everything, 
omniscient, omnipotent, perfect, immutable, without a 
likeness. 

3. His worship alone ensures all present and future 
bliss, 

4. Love of him and doing the works be loves, is 
hie worship. 

This last article is at once a definition of the best 
mode of adoration, and an excellent precept for our 
guidance in leading a religious life. It is, says Raj- 
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narain Bose, superior to the precept of the Bible : 
" Love thy neighbour as thyself/ 9 where self is taken 
for the standard of our action towards others, and not 
the disinterested standard of the will of God. 

The first public declaration of pure theistic faith 
was made by Akkhaya Kumar Datt, in an anniversary 
discourse delivered by him at the Sam&j in 1772 Saka 
(1850 A.D.), wherein he asserts, that the revelation of 
Nature is the only revelation which the Brahmo can 
believe, and that, that was the only standard of the 
faith of Ram Mohun Roy, whom he highly eulogizes 
in that discourse. 

Shortly after the Sam&j had publicly renounced the 
doctrine of Yedic infallibility, Rajnarain Bose, in a 
sermon delivered in Saka 1775 (1853 A.D.), described 
the principal characteristics of Brahmaism to be — 

1. It admits people of all nations and castes within 
its folds. 

2. There are no fixed and superstitious rules about 
time and place for Divine worship in this religion. 

3. There are no written Scriptures in this religion. 

4. There are no hard penances and austerities in this 
religion. Abstinence from vice is the only austerity. 

5. This religion does not say that a man should 
forsake his family and retire to a forest for the purpose 
of worshipping God. 

6. There are no, external rites and ceremonies in 
this religion. 

7. There are no places of pilgrimage in it. The 
pure heart is the best place. of pilgrimage. 
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8. The only expiation for sin in this religion is 
heartfelt and sincere repentance and abstinence in 
future from vice. 

More attention now began to be given to the in- 
struction of youths in the Brdhma Dharma Orantha as 
used formerly to be bestowed on instruction in the Vedas. 
The motto of the Tattwabodhini Patrihd was also 
changed for the celebrated sentence in the Mundaka 
Upanishad, "The inferior knowledge is the Yedas 
and the Vedangas, and the superior knowledge 
is that by which the Undecaying God is known." 
This is explained as meaning that Divine knowledge 
is independent of the Scriptures and is to be obtained 
only from the intuitions of the human soul and the 
contemplation of external nature. 

These three improvements, that is, regular Divine 
worship, Brahmic covenant, and Brdhma Dharma 
Orantha, emanating from Devendranath were reckoned 
as the nova organa of Brahmaism, and supplied the 
desiderata left unsupplied by the untimely death of 
Ram Mohun Boy. 

Shortly after this the theory of intuition was broach- 
ed in an article headed " Dharma Tatwa Viveka," pub- 
lished in the Patrika. It emanated from the pen of 
Akkhaya Kumar Datt, who derived his first idea on 
the subject from theMundak Upanishad which says: 
" Ekmatmaprataya saram." The best proof of God's ex- 
istence is "intuition," and derived much aid in developing 
it from European works on the philosophy of religion. 

This theory has been still more developed by Raj- 
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narain Bose in his treatise named the " Dharma Tatwa 
Dipika," or the Lamp of Religious Knowledge, being a 
large work on theism, both doctrinal and practical. 
It treats of the philosophy of religion in the first few 
chapters. This book has already become a standard 
work among the Brahmas. Henceforth Brahmaism 
was regarded not only as Natural Religion based on 
conclusions drawn by reasoning from the facts and 
phenomena of Nature, which, although not perfectly 
satisfactory, are good so far as they go, but a faith 
founded on the sure basis of intuitive truths deeply 
engraven on the minds of man, and which he cannot 
ignore without ignoring his own existence. 

Though intuition and its evidence are denied by 
many modern metaphysicians, Locke, who acknowledges 
no innate principle whatever, maintained however the 
intuitive knowledge of Divine existence in his argu^ 
ments on the subject. According to some philosophers, 
the knowledge of God is supposed to be one of those 
primary notions and common beliefs which form the 
element of original knowledge prior to all reasoning. 

In 1778 Saka (1856 AD.), Devendranath Thfikur 
retired to* the Himalayas for the sake of solitary con* 
templation, of which, as remarked before, he was exces- 
sively fond. There he read the works of Fiohte, Kant, 
and Cousin, with great attention, and, as a friend in- 
formed us, also studied the mystic lyrics of H&fiz in order 
to acquaint himself with the nature of Sufi poetry and 
religion. He returned to Calcutta after the Sepoy 
rebellion was quelled. As fruits of his meditation 
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during his Himalayan retirement, we have his celebrated 
Vyakhyanas or Sermons, which are universally praised 
by all Brahmas. 

During his absence in the Himalayas, a business 
meeting of the Samij was held, presided over by Rama- 
nath Thfckur, afterwards Mahfa&j&, at which it was 
resolved that Rama Prasad Boy and Devendranath 
TMkur be appointed trustees of the Samdj from that 
day, in the place of Aadha Prasad Boy and Vaikantha 
Nath Boy Chaudhuri, deceased. 

At this time the Tattwabodhini -Patrikd was taking 
an active part in advocating widow marriage, a ques- 
tion which wzmb agitated in a pamphlet by Pandit 
Iswara Chandra Yidyasagar. An Act of Government 
was passed legalizing the marriage, and Bajnarain Bose, 
a member of the Samdj, was one of the first to intro- 
duce it into his own family. 

After the return of Devendranath Th&kur from the 
Himalayas, meeting of Brahmas was held in 1781 
Saka (1859 AD.), at which it was resolved that two 
distinct societies, the Tattwabodhiwl Sabhd and the 
Brahma Samdj, were unnecessary for the propagation 
of the Brahma religion, and that the Tattwabodhini 
Sabhd be merged into the Brdhma Samdj. This led 
to the final dissolution of the TaUwabodhini Sabhd 
mentioned before and its incorporation with the 
Brdhma Sarnaj. 

In the same year the Br&hma Vidyalaya, an institu- 
tion for the training of Brahmos, was established at 
Calcutta, according to the suggestion of Keshub 
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Chunder Sen. Devendranath Th&kur and Keshub 
Chunder Sen used to deliver lectures here in 
Bengali and English respectively on every Sunday 
Devendranath's lectures are contained in a book called 
Brahma Dharmer Matao Vi&wasa, i.e. the Doctrines, 
and Principles of Brahmaism. The subjects of the 
lectures are as follow : — 

1. On the Existence and Attributes of God. 

2. God in relation to the Universe as its Creator, 
Preserver, and Destroyer. 

3. God is pure felicity. 

4. God is truth. 

5. -Love of God and restrainment of inordinate 
fondness for worldly objects. 

6. Worldly bliss and Divine bliss. 

7. Future state. 

8. Heaven and Hell. 
9 & 10. True Salvation. 
Here in this Vidyalaya Keshub Chunder Sen also 

gave a course of lectures in English, on the Ethics anj 
Theology of Brahmaism to the young collegians of 
Calcutta, and issued a series of tracts in English chiefly 
expository of the principles of Brahmaism, for the 
benefit of his youthful countrymen. 

It was at this time also that the second son of 
Devendranath Th&kur, Satyandranath Th&kur, began 
to compose those immortal hymns which stir the soul 
to its profoundest depths, and, making it forget the 
world and all its cares, " lap" it*in heavenly bliss. 

Although we have thus far endeavoured to show the 
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rapid strides Brahmaism had taken in all directions, 
we have now to narrate the most important reform of 
all, and one which had often been deliberated by the 
Samdj — the remodelling the Orihanusthana, or domes- 
tic rites and ceremonies. 

Hitherto Brahmaism with all its improvements had 
continued to a great extent to be a religion of pure 
theory and speculation, without advancing any way in 
adapting itself to actual life and its practical phases. 
One solitary exception to this is the performance of a 
Sraddha by Devendranath Th&kur on monotheistic 
principles as related above. " The external social life 
of Brahmas," says Miss Collet, " differed but little from 
that of their polytheistic countrymen, many of them 
conforming to all those degrading sacraments of idola- 
try which are interwoven with ordinary Hindu life. 
Meetings had occasionally been held at the desire of 
some zealous young Brahmas, for the purpose of adopt- 
ing the best means of terminating this unworthy con- 
formity ; but the result of such meetings had always 
been in favour of the conservatives." 

When this important innovation took place, Deven- 
dranath was the first fearlessly to set an example, by 
marrying his daughter without any idolatrous rites. 

The Brdhmas of the Adi Brdhrna Samdj i had for 
some time been endeavouring to procure a formal act 
of legislation to legalize Brdhma marriages, but on 
further consideration the attempt was abandoned as 
useless, because they were of opinion that marriages 
solemnized according to the form of the Adi Brdhma 
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Samdj being as mueh Hindu marriages as those in 
vague, were equally as valid as any marriages perform- 
ed under a legislative a*t. 

Besides thus setting the first example of a non-idol- 
atrous mode of solemnizing domestic ceremonies in his 
own family, Devendranath Th&kur showed two other 
instances of his moral courage, by removing his family 
idol from his house, and discarding the sacred thread, the 
distinctive mark of a Brahmin, and the higher castes. 

But this was not all he did. All Hindu domestic 
ceremonies, says Rajnarain Bose, were subjected to the 
scrutiny of the Samdj, and remodelled by Devendra- 
nath now on the Brahmic plan. Only those portions 
of the old ritual which could be kept consistently with 
the dictates of conscience were retained, and the others 
rejected. The following are the principal sacraments 
ealled Sanskaras in the original which were re- 
modelled : — 
, 1. Jatakarma or the ceremonies on child-birth. 

2. Namakarana y ceremony of giving a name to 
the child. 

8. Upanayana, placing of a boy for religious in- 
struction, under a proper tutor, and his investiture in 
an unidolatrous manner with the sacred thread in the 
ease of a Brahmin, as a symbol of his initiation into 
the monotheistic Mantra, the Gayatri, observed by 
the twice-born from earliest antiquity. A Brahma of 
Brahmin descent may, after putting on the Foita in 
an unidolatrous way, if he chooses, renounce putting it 
on his person for ever. 
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4* Diksha, initiation into* the Brahma religion by 
redding out the Brahihic covenant before a Brahmic 
nlinistet*. 

5. Vwdha t or marriage ceremony. It contains 
oniong other remodified rites the Saptnpadigarnana, or 
walking of seven steps together by the married couple, 
as enjoined by BhavadeVa Bhatta with some modifier 
tions* 

6. Antyedthi, or funeral ceremony, which in modern 
times is fouiid to differ so widely from the ancient rites 
presented in the Vedas and Grihytf Sutras. 

7. Braddka, consisting ©f prayers for the dead and 
bestowing of alms to the poor, etc;, iii theif memory. 

In all the3e, the renunciation 6f the idolatrous parts 
of the) ritefc is imperative out evetfy Brahma, but con- 
formity to social practices and usages is left wholly 
to the Option of the person himself. 

During the Dtirga-puja holidays of 1860 (Saka 
1789), Devendranath proceeded on a voyage to Ceylon 
in company with his second son, Satyandranath 
Th&kur, Keshub Chund6r Sen, another friend, and 
servants for the purpose of recruiting his health- 
Although his health was not a*t all good at the time* 
he did not fail to pay visits to the Buddhist temples 
in the vicinity of Galle a"nd hold conversations with 
the priests in whose charge they were placed. An 
interesting account of these conversations is given ii* 
a number of the Tattwabodhilvfr PatrihA of the time 
in a description of the trip from the pen of Satyandra- 
fiath Th&kur. It a curious fact in the history of 
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Bramaism that Rammohun Roy came in contact 
with Buddhism in the north of India, and Devendra- 
nath Thfikur in its south. Of Thibet and Ceylon, the 
latter, however, affords better opportunities for studying 
Buddhism than the former. The Buddhism of Ceylon 
is represented in the Lalita-Vistara to be coeaval with the 
life of Sakya Moni himself, and presents an older form of 
that faith, than is to be found in all its various schisms. 
The celebrated edict of Asoka makes mention of the 
early propagation of Buddhism in this island. More- 
over, the Buddhistic scriptures of Ceylon are written 
in the dialect of Prakrit Lankeswara, which is near 
allied to the Pali, and^the present Singhalese, which is 
an Aryan dialect, and are more easily intelligible to a 
student of Sanskrit than their versions in Tibetan or 
Burmese. Devendranath and Satyandranath, during 
their brief stay in the island, did not fail to make 
inquiries into both the religion and the language of 
the country. Specimens of the Singhalese language are 
given in the number of the Tattwabodhini Patrikd 
ontaining the account of the trip. 

At the end of 1783 Saka, Keshub Chunder Sen was 
ordained an Acharya or Minister of the Church, by the 
Pradhan Acharya Devendranath Th&kur. 

At the anniversary service of the Samdj in 1787 
Saka (1865), some Brahmikas, or female Brahmas, call- 
ed at the Adi Brdhma Samdj to join the service. They 
were accommodated with seats behind a screen, and 
since then a regular private entrance with a staircase has 
been constructed towards the east of the Adi Samdj 
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Hall, to enable the female Brahmas to enter the Samaj 
without being seen, on occasions of public festivals. 
The practice of women joining with men in public 
worship, is not uncommon in India. In Upper Hindus* 
than, Bombay and Madras, and in places of pilgrimage 
in Bengal, women of rank are seen to mix with men 
in temples for purposes of such worship. 

When, in 1872, Government wanted to pass a 
Brahma marriage law applicable to all Brahmas, re- 
quiring parties desirous to marry to appear before a 
Registrar of Brahma marriages and getting their 
marriage registered by him, the members of the Adi 
Brahma Samaj, deeming themselves as much Hindu as 
the rest of the community and not wishing to be 
" ticketted" to quote the apt expression of a journalist 
of England in his remarks on their conduct on the 
occasion, as Brahmas, applied to Government for ex- 
from emption the operation of the intended Act. Babu 
Nobogopal Mitter, Editor of the National Paper, 
rendered great service to the Samaj by his indefatigable 
exertions for procuring such exemptions and getting 
a separate law, that is, the Civil Marriage Act passed 
for the benefit of the Brahmas of the Samaj of India, 
Sceptics and Atheists. 

On the 29th of August 1872, died Pundit Ajoddhya- 
nath Pakrasi, a Minister of the Adi Brahma Samaj, and 
one of the principal coadjutors in his time of Babu 
Devendranath Tha'kur in the Brahma Samaj movement. 
Born at Malparai in the Hugli district, and educated in a 
common tol, he was at first engaged as a translator of 
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the Mahabharat by Kali Prasanna Sing. ChantiAg to 
attend one Wednesday the Adi Brdkma 8a/mdj y he was 
much struck with the simplicity of the worship, and the 
nobleness of the doctrines expounded by the Minister 
in his sermon. He at once embraced Brahmaism, and 
became so attached to the religion that he performed 
the Shraddha of his deceased father in the Brahma Way. 
He latterly acted as a Minister of the Brahma Samdj 
and the Editor of the Tattwabodhivti Pa&rikd* He was 
an effective speaker and an able writer. His eloquent 
sermons attracted overflowing congregations to the 
Sa/mdj. His articles in the Patrika and his Brahma 
Vidalaya discourses as well as his treatise on the " Pur- 
pose of Existence" are written in a simple and beautiful 
style and dispaly remarkable ability. 

We have now followed the career of Devendra- 
nath TMkur from Saka 1763 (A.I>. 18*2), to Saka 
17941 (AJ). 1872), when he made over charge of the 
Samdj to his son Dijendranath, though still retaining 
a deep interest in the" Sain&j, and according it his ad- 
vice and assistance whenever needed. 

During this period of 30 years, we have endeavoured 
to show what reforms and changes were made iri the 
Original Sam&j, and what extensive dimensions it had 
assumed under the fostering care of Devendranath 
Th&kur. After a lapse of 30 long years from a small 
body of disheartened and half-hearted followers we 
behold it to-day, a mighty organization, possessing the 
hearts and affections of the majority of the educated 
Hindus, and extending its branches far and wide into 
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the Mofussil. Gradually, and with calm and pktient 
courage during these 30 years do we behold Devendra-. 
nath Th&kur applying with success the lancet of re- 
form to the festering sores of idolatrous customs and 
ceremenies, when success appeared impossible. Gradu- 
ally do we see him purging the Samdj of its idolatrous 
impurities and making it a pure Hindu monotheistic 
Church. 

To those acquainted with the bigotry of the ortho- 
dox Hindu, these reforms of social rites and cere- 
monies exhibit moral courage of the highest order. 
Success or ruin were the only alternatives, and success 
was happily achieved because the man who attempted 
the reforms was unaquainted with failure, and was 
actuated by the most disinterested of motives — the 
good and regeneration of his countrymen. 

Though now grown old and delighting in the silent 
communion of his own soul with her Maker, the noble 
example of Devendranath Thfikur is not forgot. 
Though absent, his deeds still animate the followers of 
the Samdj, and though no monument of brass or stone 
has yet been erected to commemorate the deeds of his 
noble and pious life, yet we opine that he can wish for 
no grander monument than the thought, that the 
thousands who throng the Samdj are justly proud 
the man who 30 years ago boldly stood between the 
Samdj and ruin, and raised it to its present prosperous 
condition. 

The lives of religious reformers of all ages are gene- 
rally held up to us for admiration, ai*d as examples for 
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imitation. In the life that we have just attempted to 
delineate, there is much to admire and to imitate if 
possible. Born to an immensely wealthy inheritance, 
backed by the prestige of his talented father's name, 
and at the same time possessed of unexceptionally high 
talents, Devendranath Th&kur might if he chose have 
aspired to the highest of earthly honors. But to the glo- 
rious pinnacle on which his position and talent would 
have undoubtedly placed him, he preferred the more 
humble and incomparably the more difficult and glorious 
task of resuscitating and regenerating his country's an- 
cient religion. Is there no good to be derived from a life 
and choice such as his, accompanied, as it has been, by 
the greatest piety and self-denial ? Can any earthly 
treasure be compared to the self-satisfaction, the " eter- 
nal sun-shine" of the mind, arising from the perform- 
ance of acts like those of Devendranath Thfekur ? 
The value of such actions is not properly estimated by 
men of the world, but it is by a superior tribunal, 
which awards them their proper reward in heaven, 
if men like Devendranath act from the hope of any 
reward, earthly or heavenly, and not from purely disin- 
terested motives. 

Devendranath Th&kur was appointed Secretary 
to the British India Association at the time of its first 
establishment in 1852. Had he still retained connec- 
tion with the said Association, he would, considering 
his talents, birth, and position, have, no doubt, by this 
time, been elevated to the rank of Mah&raja. But 
he could not have in that case obtained, as a Brahma 
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remarks, the much nobler title of Makarishi, or the 
great Ri&hi, universally accorded to him by all classes 

of his countrymen.* 

■ - - — — - — ' ■ — — — — 

• Navavarshiki, p. 826. 
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CHAPTER III. 



In the preceding pages we have endeavoured to 
trace the gradual growth of the Samdj from its founda- 
tion to the present day. During one period of its 
development we have spoken of the establishment of 
branch Samdjes throughout the country. We have 
now to sketch the history of the most important and 
extensive branch Samdj founded, and professing osten- 
sibly more liberal and progressive views. 

While Devendranath Th&kur was cautiously and 
gradually introducing social and religious reforms 
among his followers, the Samdj was joined in 1859 by 
an ambitious, enthusiastic and energetic youth posses- 
sed of great talents and enthusiasm. His ardour for im- 
mediate and universal reform led to differences of opi- 
nion, and ultimately culminated in a schism, which 
resulted in the establishment of a branch church called 
the Samdj of India, to distinguish it from the original 
Samdj. The youth alluded to is Keshub Chunder Sen, 
and as the history of the schism fomented by him is 
intimately connected with his life, we shall endeavour 
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before narrating the one to give some account of the 
other. 

Keshub Chunder Sen was born on the 19th Nov- 
ember 1832 at Kalutola, in Calcutta, of a well-known 
family of the Vaidya or medical caste. He was the 
second son of Pyari Mohun Sen, dewan or chief native 
manager of the Government Mint at Calcutta, who is 
reported to have been a man of kind and benevolent 
disposition, and to have died in the prime of life, leav- 
ing the infant Keshub to the care of his widow and 
of his surviving father, Ram Eumal Sen. 

i 

Ram Kumal Sen, the grand-father of Keshub, was 
a man of talents and reputation, and held important 
public offices under Professor II. H. Wilson, then Sec- 
retary to the Educational Council of Bengal and Mint 
Master of Calcutta. He was also the compiler of an 
Anglo-Vernacular Dictionary, which was then esteemed 
the best of its kind. He was a Yaishnava in his re- 
ligion, and a most bigoted idolator, who took as much 
interest in thwarting the progress of reformation as 
his grand-son afterwards took in promoting its aim and 
purposes. 

In his boyhood Keshub Chunder was chiefly remark- 
able for his ^ independence of character, which seemed 
to foreshadow his future greatness ; and his grand-father 
was not backward, from many traits in the boy's cha- 
racter, to predict his future leadership of men: Bom 
in a family of idolators, he was naturally brought up in 
the midst of the idolatrous practices and ceremonies 
of his domestic circle, and his- youthful mind was 
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deeply instilled with all the superstitions and prejudices 
inherent to a Hindu. Hisobedience to and love of his 
jnother was a predominant feature in his character, and 
.must bave been remarkable to have been noticed 
among # people who ane famous for their filial piety 
and affection, fie ,never took any ibod but at the 
bidding *>f, and from the same dish as lm smother, * <svt~ 
4cnmrtanoe to which he owes hie habits of is*lf«(iUnial 
.and simplicity in bis food, because Hindu widows pf 
rrespectable families are ever eor^rained to'live iqpen 
simple vegetable diet. He early displayed a religious 
bent-of mind,, and, accompanied as it w«e with a gravi- 
ty of maimers, and a purity of conduct, rendered him 
.greatly beloved fyy every member pf bis family. 

Of his early education )but little is known beyond 
,the ,fact that he was ^early initiated in Bengali under 
a guru onab&hoy, who bad a private iBchool .on "the 
.preqnse^/rnow passing under the tname of the Albert 
Hail, and then joined the Hindu College at Calcutta, 
in the eighth year ,of bis age. He continued im 
course of English studies up to the fmi class of the 
Presidency College, and was all along distinguished as 
one of the most promising students of that Institution. 
He was chiefly, in his school-days, noted fortbe gravity 
.of his manners; and his taoitimnty w$s«o gseatthat 
no one could possibly have presaged bis future elo- 
quence. 

Although, as stated, he was remarkable for his taci- 
turnity, yet he occasionally displayed the eloquence 
with which he was gifted, even in his youthful days, 
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to the admiration of [his audience. He anee per- 
sonated the part of an Englishman in one of (Gilbert's 
qalaye,athis country-house, in the presence of several 
Europeans, who pronounced it a proper and correct 
delineation, and praised Kesbub much for the mode 
and pronunciation of his delivery. He alse availed 
inmself of many opportunities of exhibiting his know- 
ledge of politics in extempore speeches, which we»e 
:so fawurably received, *hafc many of :his eounfeymen 
iiave declared that -had Kesbttb Ohunder followed the 
profession of the daw instead of that of religion, he 
would have made himself as famous in "five former as 
he has done in the latter. 

His English education led him to the study of 
Tthe Hibie, a study which, 'he ihimself elsewhere states, 
impressed him with the idea of the unity of 'God, and 
there is no doubt that lie would have renounced idola- 
try much sooner than Ihe did, had he bad some one io 
guide and direct .him. His religious tendencies were, 
however, kept alive by prayer. He used to write short 
-hymns and prayers in English, -and read them, out to his 
-friends in private. His friends .and fellow-students, 
seeing Irim thus addicted to prayer, thought he %ad 
become a Ohristian, by which title he is still designated 
by many who do not thoroughly understand the prin- 
ciples of the religion he now professes. Far this good 
custom he suffered much ridicule and annoyance. 

Prayer, though used from the earliest times in India, 
as we find in the hymns of the Rigveda, and other 
eulogistic hymns addressed to Hindu deities, fell into 
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disuse under the influence of its philosophical schools, 
which maintain a theory, somewhat similar to that 
put forth by Hume, of the immutability of the Divine 
Nature, and the eternal decrees of God, which are not 
to be affected, revoked, or altered by the changeable and 
transient prayers of mortals. It is no wonder then 
that Bengali youths, who mostly profess a Vedantic or 
Deistic faith, should ridicule a man -given to prayer, 
and that Keshub Chunder's family should consider him 
a Christian, when he offered up prayers contrary to the 
custom of Hindu worship, which requires the prayers 
to be repeated in Sanskrit and the worship to be ac- 
companied with offerings of eatables to the Gods. 

Notwithstanding the ridicule of his family and friends, 
Keshub Chunder continued steadfast in his prayers, 
which he says infused into him a degree of hope, cour- 
age, and firmness, which enabled him successfully to 
withstand the tribulations and persecutions to which 
he was subsequently exposed. To. give the reader an idea 
of the faith placed by Keshub Chunder in the efficacy 
of prayer, we will quote his own words on the subject: — . 

" It is not possible for me sufficiently to explain my- 
self to others why I pray to God every day, and how I 
came to its practice. Were it possible for me to do 
without it, I would even from this moment do away 
with the practice. Had I not felt its necessity, or 
derived the habit from any reading or preaching, I 
would not certainly continue in it. I will now relate 
to you a fact connected with the history of the reli- 
gious career of my life, at the moment when, by the 
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grace of God, my eyes were first opened to perceive the 
light and importance of religion. It was at thatt very 
first moment when a series of struggles arose in my 
heart for paving my way to salvation, that I felt the 
necessity of prayer. I found my heart was full of 
darkness, and subject to all worldly ignorance, aspira- 
tions, and desires, which had gained their full dominion 
over me. I found also that I was a poor sinner, and 
unable to stand in opposition to innumerable adversaries 
which had been raging both within and without me* 
Was it possible for me with a weak body, a lifeless 
heart, a mind dead in sin, to withstand the formidable 
train of enemies, which had incessantly threatened to 
overwhelm me from within and without? Was it 
possible for me to remain firm and steadfast against 
these without some help or support? In this plight 
I had no recourse to any book or religious guide 
.for support. I commenced to pray with a soul in 
deep agony of sin, and derived in secret this enlivening 
admonition from it, saying to me in the plainest lan- 
guage : ' Pray to God if you would be saved, for none 
other but God can save the sinner/ This secret and 
sacred admonition of my .inmost soul tended at once 
to humble my proud heart, and debase my head at the 
feet of my God, when on a sudden I seemed to behold, 
amidst a veil of deep darkness, which encompassed me 
all around, the word ' PRA TER, 9 written in golden 
characters on the door- way to the kingdom of Heaven, 
This made me believe that there is no other way to the 
kingdom of God, but through the medium of prayer, 
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and persuaded me at once to cast off all scruples about 
the necessity of prayer, and betake myself, solely to it* 
refuge. This was a day full of bliss to me. Since 
then I continued praying morning and evening in 
secrecy, without the help of advice of any human being 
and lest anybody should deride a* my. prayer, I kept 
it quite a secret; because I well knew that no sooner 
would any one come to know it, ha would not only 
revile at me, but try his best to dissuade me from, the 
practice. As I continued in this habit of praying day 
after day, I found a flash- of heavenly light illumining 
the deep darkness of my inmost soul, and spreading 
its benign radiance all about me. 0! how cast I 
give expression to that stream* ofi joyous illumination 
which pierced the frightful gloom of sin, which had 
overspread my soul, and seemed to brighten the hemi- 
sphere of my heart with lustre more benign than 
moonbeams ? This infused in me a degree of unspeak- 
able peace and inexpressible delight, compared with, 
which* the pleasures of society, and all other joys of the 
world, seemed to be nothing) and which it led me to 
continue. I really tell you, from the sincerity of my 
heart, that it was this light which guided me through 
the succeeding stages of my life, and if it were not for 
this and the efficacy of prayer, which the Almighty 
Father vouchsafed of his infinite mercy to show to my 
perverted soul, there would be no chance of your seeing 
me preaching to you on this pulpit. Prayer only was 
the first incentive to my salvation ; it was this which 
led me to my inquiries after truth. It is by means of 
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prayer only that I came to be acquainted with the holy 
writings and pious men of my time, and it was through 
the instrumentality of prayer that I have gained the 
necessary means of spiritual life from that Heavenly 
Father, who has now sent me so far to you."* 

While thus improving himself in spirit in the 
manner described in the above quotation, Kesbub 
Chunder was not less prompt in communicating the 
result of his enquiries to others. Considering this 
duty to be intimately connected with self-improve- 
ment in spiritual knowledge, and without a due dis- 
charge of which he believes it to be impossible for a 
man to be saved, Keshub Chunder had at first insti- 
tuted an evening religious school at Kolutola, of which 
he himself was the Secretary. Its annual examinations 
were conducted by respectable gentlemen, and prizes 
on one occasion were distributed to the successful 
students by the famous speaker, George Thompson, who 
presided. This school lasted for some three years, and 
then was abolished owing to the want of funds. 

Shortly after this occurrence Keshub Chunder 
started a small club called * The Good-will Fraternity," 
in 1858, at his own house, which was attended by his 
friends and fellow-students, in the hopes of securing 
to his fellow-brethren the peace and happiness he had 
himself obtained by prayer. This club was inaugu- 
rated for the purpose of religious discussion and prayer. 
Here Keshub Chunder and his friends used to read 

* This speech was delivered by Babu Keshub Chunder Sen 
before an audience at Bombay, in his mission to that place. 
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discourses from the Tattwabodhini, recite portions 
from the writings of R£j& Bam Mohun Roy on divine 
knowledge, deliver extempore sermons in English> 
read select passages from different books, and consult 
on the best method of attracting the attention of their 
countrymen to inquiries after divine truth and their 
eternal welfare. 

It was at this club that Keshub Chunder first dis- 
tinguished himself in the delivery of eoctempore 
speeches. On one occasion it is reported that it was 
proposed at a meeting of this fraternity that the 
business of the club should be commenced with a 
prayer to God for its success. This proposal was 
objected to by the Rev. J. Long on the ground that no 
prayer could be addressed to the lifeless god of the 
Hindus. In answer to this Keshub Chunder said that 
the God to whom he prayed was not a lifeless one, and 
so eloquently demonstrated the living presence of the 
living God to his audience, that they unaminously 
supported the proposal of offering the prayer. 

One of the methods adopted by this club for the 
conversion of their countrymen was the circulation 
of slips of paper bearing among others the following 
%mottos : "Attend ye passers by to your future con- 
cerns. There is no peace in this transitory world* 
Think of death and be wise." Such a course, how- 
ever, failed to afford the result anticipated. The 
people looked upon it as the handy work of Christian 
missionaries and passed it by. 

It it said that though some acts of Keshub Chunder 
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were not in accordance with those of the other members 
of his little club, and though many differed from him 
in some of their opinions and sentiments concerning 
religion, yet the young fraternity was so closely at- 
tached to him by reason of his amiability and virtue, 
that they agreed to whatever he said and proposed. 

It may perhaps be interesting to mention here the 
establishment of a dramatic club in 1856 by Eeshub 
^Chunder and some of his friends. During the existence 
of this club, Keshub Chunder personated with success 
the r&le of Hamlet. In 1857 he acted parts in the 
Bengali drama of" EulinaEula Sarvaswa"at Chinsurah, 
and subsequently in some other Bengali plays written 
on the model of Ratnavali, which were produced with 
great splendour at the Bajbari of Paikpara. His last 
performance was after he had left- college in 1859, 
when he appeared in a play entitled " Widow Marriage," 
written by Umesh Chandra Mitra of Bhowanipore. 

Although during these four or five years Keshub 
Chunder had devoted a portion of his time and attention 
to theatrical pursuits, he had not neglected more impor- 
tant matters. He was in the meantime earnestly en- 
deavouring to discover the best form of faith for his 
future guidance. While thus engaged he happened to 
meet with a volume of RajnarainBose's Brahma Samdj 
Discourses, the sentiments expressed which, espe- 
cially the discourse on the " Principal Traits of Brah- 
maism," he found to bo quite conformable to his 
own views on the subject. Prior to this, he had had 
no acquaintance with any member of the Brdhma 
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Scmdj ; but when he found that its doctrines and tenets 
were perfectly in unison with the dictates of his own 
conscience, he could not refrain from expressing his 
convictions to some of the leading members of the 
Samaj, and intimating his desire of joining that in- 
stitution. This step made him personally acquainted 
with Devendranath Th&kur, who in turn visited Keshub 
Chunder's little club, and afforded it the best encou- 
ragement he could. Thus, at the age of 20, in 1858, 
Keshub Chunder joined the Samdj, and his little 
fraternity shortly after followed their leader's example. 
The immediate cause of his acquaintance with Deven- 
dranath Th&kur was his anxeity to take his advice 
about the propriety of taking mantra from his family 
gv/m, who was pressing him at the time to accept it 
from him. Devendranath, in order to try his firmness, 
represented to him the social risk of refusing to take 
martira, but, seeing him resolute, advised him to dis- 
pose with that ceremony, considered so essentially 
necessary by a Hindoo for his future salvation. 

When the elder members of Keshub Chunders 
family found him, at so early a period of his life, in- 
clined to a religious career, to the detriment of 
his worldly concerns, they determined if possible to 
dissuade him from this course. In consequence of their 
entreaties and persuasions he joined an office as a writer. 
As he often complained of the duties of a writer 
being irksome and incongenial to his mind, they 
naturally did not in any way change or weaken 
the fixed purpose oMiis mind, for he devoted a portion 
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of his leisure time, snatched from the toils of business, 
to write tracts on religious subjects. 

Imbued with the idea that he was created to work 
in a far different field than the one he was engaged 
in, and finally believing that he was made to serve his 
Heavenly Master, and to sow the pure seed of truth 
and salvation in the benighted minds of his country- 
men, he soon resigned his appointment, and determined 
to dedicate his life to the service of the Church. 

The days when Keshub Chunder embraced Brahma- 
ism were far otherwise than favourable to its prose- 
lytes. It was then considered a serious breach tif ortho- 
doxy even to enter the Samdj. No sooner had Keshub 
Chunder formed an acqaintance with Devendranath 
Thakur — an acquaintance which led to his conversion 
to Brahmaism — than his relations at home began to 
threaten and persecute him as much as lay in their 
power. The elders of his family were shocked and 
disgusted at his unconventional conduct, and refused 
to tolerate the liberties he took, in defiance of the 
orthodox religion of his country in which he had been 
born and brought up. But the greater the opposition 
and impediments thrown in his way, the stronger 
grew Keshub Chunder's courage and independence. 
As this critical period of his life he was fortunate in 
possessing the entire sympathy and honest affection 
of Devendranath Th&kur, which, coupled with 
his own intrepid nature, aided him in withstand- 
ing the persecutions and annoyances which assailed 
him. 
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In 1859 Devendranath Th&kur proceeded on a voy- 
age to Ceylon, for the sake of his health, accompanied 
by Keshub Chunder. On the return of the party to 
Calcutta, Keshub Chunder again entered service, and 
joined the Bank of Bengal as a writer, on Rs. 25 a 
month, which was shortly after raised to Rs. 50, owing 
to the neatness of his handwriting. While employed 
in the service of the Bank, he put forth a pamphlet 
entitled " The Young Bengal." 

The year 1860 (1783 Saka) is chiefly remarkable 
for the share Keshub Chunder took in establishing the 
Sangata Sabha, an institution whose main object was 
the abolition of the caste system, and the practice of 
idolatrous rites by Brahmas ; as well as the introduc- 
tion of the practice of widow marriage, and inter-mar- 
riage of different castes. 

In 1861 the Samdj sent out many mission- 
aries to distant parts of India. Keshub Chunder 
undertook the mission to Madras and Bombay. 
On his return in 1862 (1784 Saka) he was ordained as 
Acharya or minister of the Samdj. It was about this 
time on the occasion of a festival he wanted to 
bring his wife to Devendranath Th&kur's house, 
but was opposed by his entire family, on the 
ground of Devehdranath's heterodoxy. As both 
sides were equally determined, a serious quarrel 
was imminent, but the intrepidity of Keshub 
Chunder prevailed, and his wife and himself were 
allowed to depart unmolested. This behaviour 
cost him dear. " For six months," says Miss Col- 
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lett, 1 " the heretical couple were exiled from the family 
house, when at last at the end of that time Eeshub 
Chunder became dangerously ill, his kins folk relented, 
acknowledged his legal rights, and allowed him to 
return to his place in the family. This triumph 
of Keshub Chunder's was quickly followed by a more 
important one, the introduction of Brahmas and Brah- 
mic ceremonies into his family. This took place on the 
occasion of the nama-karan, or name giving ceremony 
of Eeshub Chunder's first-born son, when an assem- 
blage of Brahmas was called at the family residence 
to celebrate the ceremony according to Brahmic ritual. 
This is another instance of the adoption of Brahmic 
rites in lieu of Brahmanic ones after their introduction 
by Devendranath Thfikur. 

In 1862 (1785 Saka), Keshub Chunder was ap- 
pointed official Secretary of the Samdj, and his friend,* 
Pratapa Chandra Mazamdar, assumed the editorship of 
the Tattwdbodhini Pattrihd. . 

Up to this time Eeshub Chunder and Devendranath 
Th&kur had worked in unison for the good of the 
Samdj. But from this time differences arose between 
them, which led to disunion, and the subsequent 
establishment of the Samdj of India under the leader- 
ship of Keshub Chunder. This circumstance has been 
construed by some as a happy event, as it raised hopes 

*. Miss Collett has mistaken thia ceremony for the Saorament of 
Jata- Karma, or birth festival, when she says : "He still preserved 
his independence of action, whioh he showed soon afterwards, at the 
birth of his eldest child, when he insisted in performing the Jata- 
Karma, a birth festival in simple Brahmic form." 
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of a wider propagation of the Brahmic religion ; but by 
others it is deplored as creating a breach in, and en- 
dangering the existence of the Samdj. In whatever 
light however the case is viewed, it cannot be denied 
that on the principle that " union is strength" and that 
every dissension tends only to weaken the parties con- 
cerned, and the object they have in view, the action of 
Keshub Chunder was hasty and reprehensible. 

The generally asserted cause of the rupture was 
the objection raised by Keshub Chunder to the wear- 
ing of the poita or sacred thread by those who conduct- 
ed divine service in the Calcutta Brahma Samdj. At 
first Devendranath Th£kur, who had himself renounced 
the wearing of the thread, was inclined to assist in the 
reform suggested by Keshub Chunder ; and actually 
created Viyaya Krishna Goswami and Annadaprasad 
Chaterjia (two Meads of Keshub), minister* of the 
Samdj in the place of the old ones, who had refused to 
comply with the reform. But on second thoughts, re- 
jecting on what is due to the old ministers who had 
suffered much for the Samdj, and being desirous to re- 
tain and harmonize both conservative and progressive 
elements in the Samdj, as will be evident from the re- 
ply which he gave to a representation made to him in 
the subject by Keshub Chunder Sen and others, and 
which the reader will find a few pages further ou, 
Devendranath Th&kur withdrew his support, and the 
old thread-bearing Brahmas were replaced at the Samaj. 

The rupture between the twt) parties was further 
widened by Keshub Chunder solemnizing a marriage 
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between two persons of different castes in 1863 (Saka 
1786), a reform of a radical character, the adop- 
tion of which, in Devendran&th's opinion, prejudicing 
the minds of the general Hindu community against Btah- 
maism would prevent the diffusion and acceptance of 
correct notions of the Godhead, and the consequent 
abolition of idolatry, a consummation which he thinks 
to be more devoutly wished than mere change of social 
institution or usage. He is not against intermarriage^ 
but he would leave its introduction to the gradual 
influence of time and of Brahmaism itself, an opinion in 
which Keshub Chunder himself agrees in the main, as 
will be evident from the following extract from his 
speech on Social Information delivered at Bombay • 
" From every true Indian my object would be, in the 
first instance, to extort a full and true confession of sin 
and a candid honest and sincere acknowledgment of 
the One True God as a proper object of worship, of love; 
and of faith. When that is done, the work of social 
reform may be slcnv x may come on gently and quietly ; 
but if, without seeing the full realization of my ideas 
of social reformation, I were to die, simply seeing a 
large number of my countrymen in Bombay and 
Madras and Bengal standing forward manfully and 
boldly carrying the banners of the one True God, then, 
on my death-bed, I would say, with the greatest plea- 
sure, God is glorified. 1 



1 The italics are ours. 
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Shortly after this Devendranath Th&kur, perceiv- 
ing that Keshub Chunder was determined to have his 
own way, without attending to the advice of his elders 
in the Samdj, removed him as trustee of the Samdj 
from its secretaryship. This was announced in the 
Tatwahodhini Pattrikd of the 15th December (1st 
Pous) of 1863 (S1786). Dijendranath Th&ku* was 
subsequently appointed to the post, withr Ayodhya- 
nath Pakrasi as his assistant. 

After his removal from his official connection with, 
the Samdj, Eeshub Chunder convened a meeting on the 
premises of the Metropolitan College at Sindiriapati, 
where he delivered a long and vehement speech on the 
subject of religious freedom and reform. 

Hitherto, notwithstanding the differences existing 
between the party headed by Keshub Chunder and the 
Samdj, the subject of personal interests and properties 
had in no way been disturbed. The Indian Mirror^ 
a weekly journal at the time, still continued to be: 
printed at the Tatwahodhini Press, A Brahma of the 
Receding party sent a letter for publication in the 
Mirror. The letter contained an attack upon the 
non-conforming Brahmas. This letter became a casus 
belli. The managers of the Samdj objected to its 
publication, and disputed Keshub Chunder's right to 
the paper* There is no doubt that if the question of 
the propriety of the paper had been put to the test of 
the law, the paper would never have changed hands. 
But Devendranath Th£kur was averse to taking such 
extreme measures, and he quietly allowed Keshub 
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Chunder to take possession of a property to which he 
had not the slightest claim. On the loss of the In- 
dian Mirror, which was of course immediatly utilised 
for purposes of invective and attack, the National^ 
Paper was started for justifiable defence. So keen and 
true were the shafts it strung, that roused and excited 
seceding Brahmas convened a general meeting at 
the Sealdah station to discuss the matter, and Keshub 
Chunder delivered a spirited address to a large num- 
ber of people. It was finally agreed by Keshub 
Chunder and his friends to send the following letter to 
Devendranath Th&kur, which we insert below with 
that gentleman's reply :— - 

To the Kevered Devendranath Thakur, 
Trustee and Principal Minister of the 

Calcutta 
Brahma Samdj. 

Sir, — With due reverence we beg to represent that 
it is with feelings of joy and triumph that the Brahmas 
behold the progress which the Samdj haS"been making 
for some years past, and which has led many to be 
more attached to that religion, with a conviction of 
its being a manifestation of Divine Mercy and the 
Majesty of Truth. We have full and vivid instances of 
its progress on every side. The truth of Brahmaism has 
been spreading to every quarter. Whether young or 
old, man or woman, rich or poor, learned or unlearned, 
all are continually repairing to its asylum. The num- 
bers of Brahmas are increasing as much as the 
branches of the Sarridj are being established on all sides. 
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It is increasing in depth as it is extending in length and 
breadth. As it is stretching far and wide to bind all 
human hearts in one universal faith, so it is taking a 
deep root in the lives of men. Whether, as relates to 
the advancement of divine knowledge or expansion of 
divine lpve; whether as regards the purification of 
the heart or social reform; whether as concerns the 
preaching pf the religion or proselytism of the people, 
there is a marked progress in everything ail around us. 
But we need not give a lengthy description of these 
things to you, who, for a space of about thirty years, 
have been with unflagging zeal and energy, labouring 
for the success of the Samdj i and cannot but feel de- 
lighted, we belie va, at the present progress of our 
cause, when you have so many times gladly told us that 
we have succeeded even beyond your expectations. 
IV i, this ^ of progress which L given rise to 
the present dissension. Many young Brahmas ore 
4issatisfied with the old mode of conducting proceedings 
observed in the Swwy> 9sxd this dissatisfaction has 
become the root of the present discord. Though this 
discord is much to be regretted, yet it is not a thing 
to be wondered at, Such disputes are generally known 
to take place whenever a change or reform is intnv 
duced, and whenever old and new doctrines come into 
collision with each other. Their mutual struggles to 
gain the upper baud is always productive of much dis- 
pute, debate and discussion, though at the end truth 
must prevail, and all peace and bliss are sure to be 
restored by the mercy of God. The apathy and dis- 
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content which many .are now found to hear against 
the Brdhma Samdj tend only to corroborate this truth. 
With the advancement of knowledge, many have now 
come to believe in the independence, the catholicity 
and progressiveness of Brahmaism ; and that it is 
quite opposed to idolatrous and sectarial faiths, and to 
all kinds of social and domestic evils. Impressed with 
this belief, the educated young party, finding the rules 
and forms of the Samdj to be of a limited and sectarian 
kind, and subversive of all improvement and progress, 
have become unwilling to keep further connection with 
it, and have become eager to adopt betteir forms and 
rules. The present discord is not owing to any dispute 
regarding any earthly property, or to any earthly 
interest or enmity of any kind, but a pure disinterest- ' 
ed contest for the advancement of religion. 

It is a dispute between the exalted ideal of 
religion in the hearts of the young Brahmas, and the 
state of the old Samdj. It is for this reason quite neces- 
sary to introduce some changes, which the Samdj would 
do well to adopt. It will not be possible for the Samdj 
to effect the great purpose it has in view, i. c, the re- 
generation of the people, unless it keeps pace with the 
exalted sentiments of the times ; unless it changes the 
mode of its action agreeably to the new ideas and new 
wants of the community, and suit its course to the 
spirit of the pushing and progressive class of its mem- 
bers. The Samdj ought to progress according to the 
progressive spirit of its religion. 

Believing such reformation to be necessary, we beg 
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to submit the following propositions to your liberal 
consideration, and hope you will do what you think 
right and proper : — 

1st. — That no minister, or preacher, or reciter of 
the Samdj, should retain any mark of caste or sectarian 
distinction whatever. 

2nd. — That honest, pious and learned Brahmas only 
be allowed to occupy seats on the Vedi. 

3rd. — That the hymns, expositions and sermons 
should be fraught with the liberal sentiments of Brah- 
maism. No expression of disapprobation or vitupera- 
tion must be used in them against any sect or religion ; 
they should express a fellow-feeling with all of 
them. 

Should you feel disinclined to adopt the aforesaid 
suggestions of change in the Divine Service of the 
Samdj, you will oblige the generality of Brahmas by 
appointing some other day for our public worship in 
the Samdj in the said form. 

This compliance on your part will doubtless settle 
the present dispute, and re-establish union among the 
Brahmas in place of the discord which has now arisen 
among them. Should you feel unwilling also to comply 
with this request, you will oblige us by giving your 
best advice for our establishing a separate Brdhma 
Samdj for ourselves. 

Yours most obediently, 

(Signed.) Keshub Chunder Sen. 
Umanath Gupta. 
Mahendranaih Bose. 
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(Signed.) Jadunath Chakrabartl 

Nib aran Chunder Mukhopadhyaya. 
Pratap Chunder Majumdar. 

Calcutta, 19th Ashar, 1787 Saka. 

(19th June 1864). 

To the above Devendranath replied as follows : — 

Beloved Keshub Chunder Sen, Umanath Gupta, 
&c., &c. 

With regard is the following addressed : — 

I received your address of 19th Ashar, and became 
acquainted with your wishes and request. Your dis- 
satisfaction with the present mode in which the pro- 
ceedings of the Brahma Samdj are conducted, and 
intention of establishing a new mode, is a sign of the 
progress of the Brdhma Samdj. 

I well know that it is not with the Brdhma Samdj 
alone, but with every kind of human institution, that 
no mode of procedure can for a long time remain 
stationary, and a firm resolution for preserving its old 
character is repugnant to the laws of society. Human 
condition changes according to the tenor of the time, 
and new institutes are substituted instead of old 
ones, without which eveiy progress must cease in its 
course. The Brdhma Samdj has never failed to 
adopt this law (of renovation). Whenever it was 
thought necessary to change an old rule, it has 
been done as far as it was deemed practicable, and the. 
same principle still continues in force, and is punctual- 
ly observed at all times. 

2. It is no wonder that many should believe Brahm- 
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ism as quite repugnant to idolatry, sectarianism, 
and social and domestic evils of every kind. With- 
out such a belief no one can realize the object 
with which he embraced it Impressed with this be- 
lief, most of the young educated men are led to 
consider the present rules, the service and the forms 
of the Sam&j r as exponents of a limited and sectarian 
faith, and suppressive of improvements, obliging them 
to give up their connection with it and to follow a 
better course. It is lor this purpose that you have 
with one accord proposed to me three articles of im- 
provement, which I was glad to take into my mature 
consideration. 

3. Your first proposition states, " that no minister, 
sub-minister or reciter of the Samdj. is to wear any sign 
on his person distinctive of caste or sect." I do not 
suppose that you intend to mean the titles of men 
(such as Mookerjea, Banerjea, &c.,) which are expressive 
of caste distinctions by the wbrd sign which you have 
used. You simply seem to mean by the term the 
Brahmdnical thread which serves as an exponent of the 
Btohmin class. I cannot for several reasons give my 
consent to your proposals at present, and the reasons, 
why I dissent are stated as follows : 

4. Long before the introduction of cmvwktha/naa 
or Brahmic domestic rites, divine service was the 
only ceremony performed at the Sa/mdp. Those who 
then had the faith and courage to join the Saim&j and 
attend divine service only had to undergo every kind 
•of better persecution, like the practisers of the said 
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Brahmic rites at this time. The introduction of a re- 
formed ritual into the Brahma Samdj, and the accession 
of Brahmas with such exalted sentiments and views as 
yourselves have been the fruits of their patience,agitation 
and zeal. You also, when you first joined the Samdj, had 
no other object in view than to perform divine worship 
only,and it is very likely that there are some men among 
you who cannot join in any thii^g else but that worship. 
There are many both among the old as well as new 
parties, who have not yet been able to observe anush- 
than, and yet neither they nor you are objects of my 
disregard. What I wish is simply this, that both you 
as well as they, being on friendly terms with each 
other, may effect the improvement of the Brahma 
Samdj that your strength combined with theirs may 
sustain the institution ; and that your examples may 
infuse strength and encouragement to them. But 
if you come to disagree with each other, it will 
be to the disadvantage of both parties ; you will 
lose in strength as they in courage and progress. 
Bott these occurrences are as painful to me as they 
are detrimental to the interests of the Samdj, and 
it is my implicit duty to prevent the adoption mea- 
sures which will cause such occurrences. The adoption of 
your very first proposition will not, I am sure, fail to be 
attended with this unhappy consequence. Again; on* 
the other hand, I have to apprehend that, unless 
I were to concede to your proposals, you also will 
alienate yourselves from the Samdj, and bring oa 
the same evil I want to avert. Yet I think it will 
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savour of a great partiality on my part if I should be 
disposed to slight them by conceding to your terms. For 
how is it possible for me to deprive men of those privi- 
leges, which they still retain by their conformity and 
strict obedience to those rules by which they have come 
to, and have kept possession of, them up to this time ? 
Should the largeness of your souls enable you patiently 
to bear with the authority they have acquired in the 
Samdj, and to act in co-operation with them with 
loving hearts and minds, as with your elder brothers, 
you will no doubt in that case be able to effect far 
greater progress in the cause of Brahmaism than in the 
manner you have already proposed. If you act in 
the way I advise you will find them more favourable 
to the reforms you want to introduce than if you act 
in the way you propose. There is no difference between 
you and them, in the ends and objects you have both in 
view which is the well-being of the Samdj, but about 
the manner and means of bringing them into 
execution. 

5. It is but superfluous to notice your second and 
third proposals, because both of them, as far as I am 
aware, are always observed in actual practice in the 
Samdj, as much as possible according to the light 
possessed by the members. 

6. You have represented in the next place that if 
I should disagree with you in adopting the new modes 
of service recommended by you, you will feel obliged by 
my appointing a certain day of the week for the per- 
formance of divine worship by " the generality of Brah- 
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mas," in the Sam&j according to your new form. By 
this it appears that you have designated the few 
Brahmas who are dissatisfied with the present state of 
the Sam&j, by the title of " the generality of Brah . 
mas," but there are Brahmas greater in number than 
those who have joined with you, they as well as you 
are known by the appellation of "the generality of Brah- 
mas." If you should mean all Brahmas by this .term, and 
ask for all the appointment of another day in the week 
for offering their prayers in the Samdj, such a request 
is altogether unnecessary, because the days already 
appointed for divine worship in the Samdj, are for the 
generality of Brahmas and not only for Brahmas but 
the public in general. The generality, of Brahmas 
grace the hall of worship with their presence on those 
days and testify the joy of their minds at the same. 

7. But if you should request another day for your 
worship alone in the Samdj, I am really sorry I cannot 
comply with this request also, You say that " this 
will be good for both parties, and introduce harmony 
in the place of the discord now reigning in .the Samdj" 
But I can clearly foresee that this will be a source 
of greater discord in the Samdj, which is highly im- 
proper in a place of public worship. I had once before 
made a rule that some of you should conduct divine 
service on the first Wednesday of every month, in 
which case you would have been enabled, without 
requiring another day for your special worship, to 
lay down the foundation of an improvement without 
any detriment. Divine service was once conducted 
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according to this rule, and we waited for you on several 
other occasions. But to my great disappointment you 
declined to attend ; and now I see no way of union 
unless you join together in your worship as before. 

8. At the end it appears that, unless I consent to 
any of your terms, you will establish a separate Samdj, 
for which you have asked my advice. I say the more 
8amdj€8 are established at different places for the wor- 
ship of the One Only God, the more good is it 
calculated to confer on mankind. Relying on the 
instruction of the great Ram Mohun Roy, the founder 
of Brahmaism, I sincerely give you this advice that 
you should make use of such sermons, expositions* 
prayers, and hymns, at your Divine Service in the 
said Samdj, whioh are best calculated to exalt the in- 
tellect, heart, soul, and mind towards God, and which 
help to infuse Divine love, purity piety, and holy senti- 
ments into the heart and mind. 

9. Being prevented by the aforesaid reasons to 
give my consent to your request, I beg you will not be 
displeased with me. So peace and prosperity wait 
on you and God always manifest himself to you. 

Your sincere well-wisher, 

Devendranath Sarma. 

Calcutta, 23rd Ashar 1787, Saka 
(23rd July 1864.) 
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On receipt of this dignified and decisive reply, 
Keshub Chunder and his party despaired of again 
honestly and heartily co-operating with the Samdj. 
The step they had taken in thus provoking the resent- 
ment of the Samdj was not without unpleasant con- 
sequences to themselves. They soon found they were 
deserted and despised in the fullest sense of the words, 
Under these circumstances, Keshub Chunder, finding 
no support and sympathy in Calcutta, began in the 
company of some of his friends and disciples to travel 
from place to place in the Mofussil, preaching the 
tenets of the Brahmic religion, as professed by himself 
and his followers. These labours were attended with 
success in spite of the annoyances, persecutions and 
revilings with which they were assailed by the entire 
community. In the meantime Keshub Chunder had 
visited Madras, Bombay, and shortly afterwards the 
Panj&b. When a year had thus been spent and devot- 
ed to missionary efforts, Keshub Chunder returned to 
Calcutta, and, in April of 1865, delivered a lecture in 
the theatre hall of the Medical College, entitled 
" Christ, Europe and Asia," in which he dwelt with 
great eloquence and earnestness on the life and per- 
fections of Christ. 

This speech at that time drew special attention to 
Keshub, and led the Christian public to believe that 
he was prepared to embrace Christianity — a conjecture 
which proved erroneous. The Brahmas too, with whom 
he had quarrelled, evinced much pleasure at the prospect 
of his turning a Christian, and reviled him for his in- 
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consistency and apostacy. Lord Lawrence, Governor- 
General, who was at that time at Simla, was also so 
much pleased with the liberal views displayed in this 
speech that he desired an interview with Keshub. 

The illusions and misconceptions which this me- 
morable speech gave rise to were, however, quickly 
dissipated by another speech, entitled " Great Men," 
delivered a short time after. In this speech, although 
avowing his admiration and veneration for the great 
men of every age, and especially for the perfect 
character of Christ, Keshub undeceived the public by 
stating that he was prepared to go so far, but no fur- 
ther. This seeming retrogression of the opinion so 
plainly and boldly set forth in his former speech 
of " Christ, Europe and Asia," excited the distrust and 
animosity of the whole native community. The Brahmas 
did not lose the opportunity of loading him with accu- 
sations, and calling him a " Christian, a Vaishnava, 
Chaitanyaite, and sometimes a Christian Vairagi or 
Vaishnava Christian." 

As some time had -now elapsed since Keshub Chun- 
der, in company with his disciples, had severed his 
connection with the Samdj, and no steps had hitherto 
been taken for consolidating and bringing together in 
one body the receding party, Keshub Chunder deter- 
mined to convene a meeting for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the best means of cementing his 
j)arty into a compact religious association. This 
meeting was held in November 1866 (Saka, Kartick 
1788) at the Metropolitan College-House in Chitpore 
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Road. The meeting was numerously attended. It 
was opened by divine service, whicl^ included some 
hymns, and the recital of scriptural texts extracted 
from the writings of Christians, Hindus, Mahomedans, 
Farsees, and Chinese. This extraordinary innovation 
was introduced to show the universal and catholic 
character of the proposed Church, and to invite men 
of all creeds and nationalities to join it. At this meet- 
ing the following resolutions were put to the vote and 
unanimously carried : — 

1. To establish an Association under the title of 
the c< Brdhma Samdj of India'* for the admission of 
all Brahmas, and the wide propagation of the religion. 

2. That this Association be bound to preserve the 
purity and universality of its religion. 

3. That people of both sexes, believing in the 
fundamental principles of Brahmaism, shall be admis- 
sible as members. 

4. That mottos and maxims agreeing with the 
principles of Brahmaism be gleaned and published from 
the religious writings of all nations. 

5. That a vote of thanks be given to Devendra. 
nath Th&kur, for the unflagging zeal he has ever exhi- 
bited, and the indefatigable labour he h$s undergone 
for promoting the progress of the religion. 

From the inauguration of this religious Association 
dates the distinction which exists between the two 
Samdjes, the one under Devendranath Th&kur being 
called " Adi Samdj" or Original Church, and the one 
under Keshub Chunder, the * Samdj of India." 
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Thus we see, 40 years after the foundation of the 
Samdj by Ram Mohun Roy, the rise of another Samdj 
for the propagation of the same religious principles to 
which the Raja had devoted the best part of his life. 

As the causes which led to the foundation of the 
Samdj of India have hitherto, in other words, been 
very incorrectly or meagrely stated, it is necessary to 
devote a few pages to. their investigation. As stated 
before, the " popularly asserted" cause which gave rise 
to the dispute and separation of Keshub was the 
wearing of the "poita" or sacred thread by the minis- 
ters of the Samdj, to which Keshub objected as a relic 
of idolatry and Hinduism. In other words, the cause 
of the schism was Keshub's zeal for radical reform. 
To clearly understand, however, the true causes of the 
rupture, it will be necessary to go back a little in this 
history. Keshub Chunder, as we have seen, was led 
to join the Samdj through reading some of the writ- 
ings of Rajnarain Bose. His joining the Samdj was 
an act of his own free will. No persuasion or coercion 
was used to hasten his conversion to Brahmaism. 
After his conversion, he conformed to all the tenets 
and doctrines of the religion, acquiesced to all the 
rules and institutes of the Church, laboured with zeal 
and energy in the promotion of its welfare, joined in 
a warm friendship with many members of the Samdj, 
and gave unhesitating obedience to the requisitions 
of the different offices he had held for a period of six 
years in the Samdj, He had been a missionary, then 
was made Secretary, and finally created Minister, in 
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all of which capacities he had faithfully discharged 
his duties, and had nought to complain of. As a mis- 
sionary, he had preached the doctrines of the Scmdj ; 
as a Secretary, the management of the Scmdj was in 
his hands ; as a minister, the devotional services of 
the Church were under his control. 

The wearing of the poita was in vogue when 
Keshub Chunder first joined the Samdj, and, during 
the many years he was connected with the Samdj, he 
did not object to divine service being conducted by 
thread-wearing Brahmas; but when it was suddenly 
discovered that such a state of things was incompatible 
with a true and pure worship of God, arguments were 
not wanting to explain this change of opinion. 

It was adduced that since the chief minister of 
the Samdj, Devendranath Tmtkur, had renounced the 
poita, it clearly showed that he was not prepared to 
tolerate its retention by his followers. This argu- 
ment, however, does not hold good. Devendranath 
was not willing to make the throwing away of the 
poita a condition of Brahmaship, as he reckons the 
renunciation of idolatry only as an essential point for 
that purpose, and not that of social usages, and is of 
opinion that as the poita could be put on in an un- 
idolatrous manner, it was merely a mark of distinction 
of caste. It is urged by Eeshub and his party that 
the relinquishing of the poita was essential to testify 
their renunciation of idolatry and Hinduism. But, if 
this really was the case, why has not the renunciation 
of the poita been universal among the ministers of 
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the Samdj of India, and cdlitsbraTichesinthemofits- 
sit f Besides, that Keshub Chunder himself tolerates 
idolatrous rites is evident from the manner in which 
he married his daughter to the Mah&r&j& of Kuch 
Behar, of which more anon. 

Hindus of the most advanced opinions and educa- 
tion declare that it is an absolute impossibility for a 
Brahman to remove this insignia of caste from off his 
shoulders, so long as he is desirous of remaining with 
his own family* and retaining his nationality. It does 
not, however, come within the province of this book to 
discuss the absolute necessity for a Brahman to wear 
the sacred thread, as long as he wishes to continue a 
Hindu, or the needlessness of his renouncing it on 
embracing Brahmaism. Suffice it, however, to recall 
this fact that the founder of the modern Brahma re- 
ligion, Rdj& Ram Mohun Boy, though he himself re- 
nounced all caste prejudices by going to England, still 
retained his sacred thread to his last moments, and 
went with it to the grave. 

The poita question was really the excuse instead 
of the cause of the schism. Keshub's argument about 
the poita question comes to this : — that threadless 
Brahmas were to be made ministers. Now Keshub 
Chunder well knew that some of his party were the 
only threadless Brahmas in the Samdj, consequently 
his men were sure to succeed to the ministership of 
the Samdj. 

As stated before, Devendranath Th&kur had at first 
acquiesced in the demand made by Eeshub Chunder 
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to replace the poita-weaxing Brahma ministers at the 
Samdj by ministers who had ceased wearing the poita. 
But the old potto-wearing Brahmas Were soon re- 
placed, and allowed to act along with the non-poito- 
wearing Brahmas. Devendranath hereby tried to har- 
monise the conservative and the progressive elements 
of the Samdj. This measure, together with the dismissal 
of Keshub from the secretaryship of the Samdj, were 
really the causes of the rupture. 

To return to our narrative. A short time after 
the meeting at which it was determined to establish a 
separate Samdj, entitled the "Samdj of India? Keshub 
Chunder, with some of his disciples, proceeded to Simla 
on a visit to Lord Lawrence, then Viceroy of India, by 
whom they were received with great kindness and 
entertained for several months. While on this visit 
Keshub Chunder took the opportunity of suggesting to 
His Lordship the necessity of promulgating an Act 
to legalize Brahma marriages. This Act was finally 
passed by the Legislative Council in 1872, much to 
the joy of Keshub and his party. 

Although the Samdj of India was a fait accompli, 
as yet no church had been erected in which divine 
service could be held. To obviate this drawback 
Keshub held divine service in his own house at Kolutola 
till the church called the Brahma Mandir was built. 
At the same time Keshub and most of his followers at- 
tended every Wednesday the service of the Adi- 
Brahma Samdj, Devendranath Thakur, who then 
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conducted divine service himself, instructed then in 
all the spiritual knowledge he had acquired by a long 
course of devotional practice. He also sometimes called 
at Keshub's house and taught him the best modes of 
divine communion and divine worship. 

About this time was celebrated for the first time the 
Brfihma festival known by the name of Brahmotsava, 
literally meaning—" Rejoicing in the Lord." It took 
place about the end of November 1867 (Agrahiyana, 
1789 Saka) at Eeshub Chunder's house. The follow- 
ing account of it is given in the India/n Mirror of the 
1st July 1868, by P. C. Mozoomdar, in an article en- 
titled " The Origin and Advantages of the Brahmot- 
sava" : — "These special festivals usually commence at 
sunrise and last till late at night, and comprise, besides 
regular mornmg and evening services, intermediate 
ones for meditation, singing of hymns, the reading of 
religious texts, and conversation on special religious 
difficulties. Those Brahmas who desire to know what 
it is to see and fed God (we speak with the humble 
reverence of sinners) should come and attend one of 
the Brahmotsavas. The humility, the hope, the pray- 
erfulness, reverence, love, faith and joy that flow in 
celestial currents at such times catch men's souls by 
a kind of holy contagion." 

Miss Collet, in her sketch of the Sdmaj, gives a 

fuller description of this interesting festival, which 

we also append, as it may help to give a better idea 

of the devotional enthusiasm of Keshub's party. " The 
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grace of the Heavenly Father, for which they had so 
long waited and watched, cried and contended, was 
now near at hand. Very dimly and vaguely at first, 
more distinctly and definitely afterwards, this was un- 
derstood, continued and sincere repentance, heartfelt 
dependance, fervent supplication, constant and devout 
meditation, fastings and vigils followed. From weekly 
meetings daily meetings of devotion were held, songs 
expressive of the most lowly humility, most vivid faith 
and dependance, were sung in choral rapture, giving 
rise to that new hymnal service of the Brahmas called 
by the name of Brahma Sankirtan. Now for the first 
time in connection with the Brdhma Samdj was wit- 
nessed the rare spectacle of sinful men, bitterly con- 
scioufl of their sins, praying and listening with living 
sincerity for their soul's salvation. Gould such prayers 
and precepts fail ? New strength, new hopes and 
joys, new harmony and light were obtained from their 
new method of spiritual exercise. The past was 
greatly explained, the present was received with thanks, 
giving, the future was anticipated. With gratitude and 
lowliness of spirit did they rejoice, constantly praying 
all day without food and drink, singing their merciful . 
Father's praise. And those who bitterly wept erewhile, 
who were so full of darkness, unholiness and untruths 
that hope had nearly left their hearts ; if such forlorn 
sinners find the direct dispensation of God to give them 
salvation and peace, have they not cause for grateful 
rejoicing? Thus originated the Brahmotsava, the 
festival of the Brahmas. In the last few anniversary 
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festivals, large bodies of Brahmas have gone out, 
threading the streets and lanes of the native quarter 
of Calcutta, singing missionary hymns to win their 
Hindu countrymen to the service of •the one true God. 
This practice was first begun in January 1870 at the 
earnest instigation of Keshub Chunder Sen, who, after 
preaching a stirring sermon on the subject, headed 
the band of singers the same day .»* 

The first noteworthy phase in the religious develop- 
ment of the Sdmdj of 'India was what has been called 
the Bhakti movement. When Keshub and, his follow- 
ers abandoned the Samdj in 1863, they had but few 
prospects. On the one hand they had removed their 
church ; on the other hand they were repulsed by their 
relatives and friends ; difficulties and persecutions beset 
them on every side. In this state of distress they 
put their trust in the goodness of God to deliver them 
out of their troubles. This is what is meant by the 
term bhakti, which may be translated Divine love, 
loving faith in God, fervent devotion, and so forth, 
a doctrine somewhat similar to that preached in the 
New Testament. 

This internal faith of the new Brahmas developed 
itself successively with three outward forms of devo- 
tion. The first was prayer, the efficacy of which is 
thus described by Miss Collet : " Through the medium 

•It should be mentioned here that street staging did not 
originate from Keshub Chunder, It originated with Chaitanya, the 
oelebrated Vaishnava reformer of Bengal more than 300 years ago, 
and is still practised daily in the streets throughout Bengal by mendi* 
cants of that order, as also in their Nagar Kirtans. 
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of prayer, through heartfelt communion with God, the 
spirits of these troubled and anxious men gained new 
life and strength, and this communion grew and deve- 
loped so as to transform the whole tone of their minds, 
and to elevate and enlarge the character of Brahmaism 
in a remarkable manner." The second was Sankirtan, 
or the use of songs of a religious nature, expressive 
of the most lowly humility, most vivid faith and de- 
pendance, which were rapturously sung in chorus, and 
gave rise to the introduction^ever afterwards of a 
hymnal service. The third was the Brahmoteava, 
which has already been described. 

In considering whether the bhakti movement and 
its developements are consequences of Brahmaism, 
we find on examination that bhakti or blind faith 
is a doctrine quite unknown in the jn&n kanda, or, 
rationalistic doctrines of the Vedanta. It is an ele- 
ment of the Vaishnava religion, and was first preach- 
ed by Krishna to Arjuna, in order to convert him to a 
blind belief in his divinity. It was then revived in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century by Chaitanya, 
a pseudo prophet, at Nuddea, in Bengal, to impress on 
the minds of his followers a belief in his divinity. 

The doctrine of bhakti is contradistinguished from 
that of jndna, knowledge or rationality, treated of in 
Hindu philosophy as the only way to truth and to 
God. But bhakti or faith includes an assent which we 
give to a proposition advanced by another, the truth of 
which we do not perceive from our own reason and 
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experience. It includes a judgment or rather an assent 
of the mind which is not so much prompted by intrinsic 
evidence as the authority or testimony of some other 
who reveals or relates it. The Bengali reformer main- 
tained the pre-eminence of faith over jndna, knowledge, 
and sraddha, or veneration, over rational belief. He 
taught that all men are capable of participating in the 
sentiments of faith without knowledge or act of piety. 
His faith had developed itself into five forms, such as 
SaJchya, Madhtira, &c, .which we need not dwell upon 
here. He preached his new doctrines in the streets 
and villages of Nuddea, accompanied with Sankirtans, 
which gave the idea of walking through the streets 
of Calcutta singing to Keshub and his followers. The 
words faith, prayer, Scmkirtan and brakmotmva, now 
in use among Keshub's followers, are evidently borrow- 
ed from the bhaMi, bhqjan, scmkirtan and mahotaawa 
of the Vashnavas of lower Bengal, and, far from being 
preached by Brahmas of ancient times, are utterly un- 
known to the people in every other province of India. 
Faith is defined by Coleridge to be the fidelity, the 
fealty of the finite will and understanding to reason*. 
Faith is but another word for trust and confidence, 
Rationality is more necessary for the well-being of man 
than mere faith. For, says the truly catholic Brahma, 
" without knowledge religion is apt to degenerate 
into a blind, irrational and unregulated faith. It does 
in that case degenerate into fanaticism on the one hand, 
and superstition on the other. We owe the correct 
notions of the God-head, which form one of the chief 
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glories of Brahma-dharma in contradistinction to other 
religions, to jncma, or knowledge, and it is ingratitude to 
represent it as totally harsh and dry. As flesh and blood 
only without bones cannot form a human body, so faith 
only, unaccompanied by knowledge, cannot form a true 
Brahmic state of the mind. We must show reasons for 
our faith when called upon to do so, and it requires 
knowledge to do so properly."* 

In the beginning of the Brahma movement at the 
time of B&jfi Bam Mohun Boy sole stress was laid 
upon jndma, as there now is a tendency to lay too 
much stress upon bhakti or blind faith. Bdjd Bam 
Mohun Boy, in his "Tuhfat-ul-Muahhidin," protests 
against the Momewim, or faithful, a title which Mussul- 
mans assume to themselves for their imam, or blind 
faith in the ipse dixit of their prophets without sufficient 
8hahadatoT testimony or evidence. Granting,however, the 
necessity of faith as opening the fountains of pious 
feelings in our hearts, we should yet, says the Adi 
Brahma, remember that " Brahma-dharma requires a 
harmonious combination of the two. Even purely 
secular knowledge should not be despised, consider- 
ing its intimate connections with, and bearings upon, 
religion." f 

Let us now take into consideration the doctrine of 
prayer, the first result of faith, which we find from the 
beginning to be the sole hope and support of Keshub 
Chunder and his party. The word prayer (prdrt hana) 

* See Brahmic Questions of the Day. 
fSee Do. Do. 
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is almost unknown in Hindu devotion, and its 
uselessness is derived by many Hindu philoso- 
phers and some Brahmas from the grounds of the im- 
mutability of divine decrees and the omniscience of 
God. Hindu devotion (arddhand) among the Brahmas 
of ancient India consisted of jndna, knowledge, 
dhyarw,medita,tion, bhajan, adoration,sad%aya, service, 
bandana, praise, jags, doxologies, tap, austerities, and 
some other ceremonies. Prayer however must be acknow- 
ledged to have been in use from the earliest times, both 
among karmis and jndnis, as we find in the Rigveda 
hymns and Upanishads, though it is not mentioned by 
name in Hindu liturgies, and was adopted by the 
new school of Brahmas that sprung up immediately 
after the death of Raja Bam Mohun Boy. Keshub 
has, however, under the influence of Christian ideaa 
stretched the doctrine of prayer to its utmost length 
supplicating the deity not only for his aid in the paths 
of spiritual advancement, but for the expression of his 
will in the most trivial concerns of life, and for the 
attainment of success therein. 

We have now to consider another movement, which 
was no doubt a further development of the Bhakti 
movement. We allude to Keshub- worship or personal, 
adoration of Keshub as a new deity or incarnation. 

This subject has attracted, as well it may, universal 

attention, and opinions are very evenly balanced as to 

the culpability or innocence of Keshub Chunder in 

allowing so base a form of idolatry to be practised by 

his followers. At the time of its perpetration, so univer- 
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sal was the indignation against Keshub that it threat- 
ened to overthrow all his schemes for the reformation 
of his countrymen. The few histories which exist on 
the Brdhma Samdj axe not unanimous in their opinions 
on the subject. Miss Collet disposes of this important 
point in a few words, by expressing her opinion that it 
was an "unfounded calumny" and a "worn-out ab- 
surdity/' and required no further elucidation. She fur- 
ther states that Keshub Chunder frequently expressed 
his disapproval and dislike of the practice of personal 
adoration of himself by his followers. 

This statement is, however, distinctly contradicted in 
Brdhma dharmer ucheha idarm, giving a detail of 
Keshub's conduct in this affair, where it is mentioned 
that Keshub tamely received these honors from a party 
at Monghyr on his return from Simla to Calcutta, with- 
out preventing or putting a stop to the practice, which 
led the people to believe that he was anxious to aspire 
to the honor of an incarnation. The Itivritta has 
treated the subject at great length, and has set 
forth the accusations made against Keshub, but has 
exculpated him from all blame. 

There can be no denying that such a practice 
as "personal adoration of and prostration before 
Keshub" was in vogue among certain of the followers 
of the Samdj of India. But the cardinal point at 
issue is whether Keshub Chunder objected to the 
idolatrous practice, and exerted his authority as leader 
and Secretary to the Samdj of India to put an imme- 
diate stop to it ? Let us, briefly investigate the question. 
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The first intimation of such a practice being in 
vogue among certain of the followers of the Samdj of 
India was that given by two missionaries of their own 
party* by a letter published in the India/n Daily News. 
The publication of this letter was actuated by feelings 
of disgust at so idolatrous a practice being permitted. 
Those missionaries had witnessed the prostration to and 
adoration of Eeshub while on his tour to Simla by one of 
his disciples. Thisletter, fully attested by the signature of 
the two missionaries, rapidly gained credence, and the 
more so when we come to consider that it was put 
forth by missionaries of the Samdj of India. The 
matter caused a great commotion among the Hindu 
community, and Keshub's opponents were not slow in 
attacking him on all points. To add to the ferment 
raised by this letter it was publicly given out, about 
the same time, by Jodunath Chakerbutty, one of the mis- 
sionaries mentionedabove that Keshub Chunder's collea- 
gue, Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, had preached in the 
following strain to his congregation : " Brethren, should 
you wish to be saved, come to his (Keshub's) feet and 
take shelter under them ; there is no other way/' In 
a letter from Protap Chunder Mozoomdar to the address 
of Keshub Chunder on his way to Simla, the latter 
was styled the " Saviour of Sinners." This behaviour of 
Protap Chunder recalls to our minds the insinuation of 
the disciples of Chaitanya and other reformers about 
the divine nature of their leaders, though the leaders 
themselves made no pretensions whatever to divine 
powers. 
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Another fact has to be recorded. While on his way 
to Simla, Keshub received the following prayer from a 
certain disciple : " Daya Maya Prabhu ! (O merciful Lord) 
leave me not alone ; save me before you depart. O Guru 
deva (god of a spiritual teacher) ! Remember this adham 
sishya (vile disciple), when you are on the hills, and do 
as you will for his salvation. Pradhan ! Lord ! I am a 
great sinner ; how shall I approach the throne of holi- 
ness ? I feel myself incapable to pray to the Most High. 
Do, I beseech you, pray to your father for me !" In this 
prayer we find Keshub Chunder was distinctly believed 
to be a mediator between Qod and man, and that 
divine mercy was expected to come through his media- 
tion alone.* 

And how did Keshub Chunder receive this prayer ? 
Was he startled at this strange mode of address ? Did 
he reprove his disciple for his error? Did he take 
immediate steps for the removal from the minds of 
his converts of the wrong impression raised of his 
powers by preaching, or any other method ? We are 
constrained to say that we have failed to find any 
proofs that he did. On the contrary it is widely known 
that on some of his disciples protesting against his 
connivance at such practices, he said, " I do not wish to 
obstruct the stream of Bhakti." This is not all. We 
again find him tamely accepting another prayer, made 
on behalf of the Brdhmas of the Samdj of India, 
wherein he has been raised to the dignity of a deity, 

* Brahma Dharmer Ucheha Adarsd, or High Ideal of Brahmoism by 
Bajnarain Bose. 
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and far above that of a mediator, as the following 
extract will show : — * " If you have once allowed me to 
fling myself at your feet, you should for ever give me that 
right. It is the faith of my heart that from the feet of 
such a one as yourself I shall attain salvation." Again : 
u The dust of your feet, and of such a one as yourself, 
is the only hope and consolation of this great sinner. 
Ever shall I place and worship your feet on my hand, 
and you shall pray to thy father on my behalf." 

These instances will serve to show how hero, or 
rather Keshub-worship was fast gaining ground among 
the Brahmas of the Samdj of India of those days, 
and how little was done to put to a stop to it. 

Whence this idea of hero-worship first emanated it 
is difficult to discover, though people are not backward 
to delare that KeshuVs followers took the cue from 
his own writings. For this statement there appears 
some grounds, for a reference to Keshub's much ap- 
plauded lecture of a Great Men" will find him speak- 
ing in the following strain : " What is there on earth 
so noble as man ? The human body is indeed the 
living tabernacle of the living God. There is but one 
temple in the universe it has been beautifully said, 
and that is the body of man. Nothing is better than 
that high form. Bending before man is a reverence 
done to this revelation in the flesh. We touch heaven 
when we lay our hands on the human body." 

In some other parts of the said lecture he has incul- 



* This prayer was published in the Hindu Patriot. 
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cated the doctrine of the incarnation of great men in 
general. In other places he has called prophets and 
religious instructors " God-men," and has attributed a 
divine nature to Chaitanya, N&nak and others. The 
expression of such opinions naturally would lead one to 
think that Keshub Chunder believed all great men or 
religious teachers to be incarnations of God and worthy 
of our homage. Proofs are not wanting to show that 
Keshub-worship was not confined to the person of 
Keshub himself. Other instances have been recorded 
in the Brdhma dharmeruehcha ddarsd as having oc- 
curred about the same time. Some results of the 
Keshub-worship movement are worth noticing. It led 
among Keshub's followers to a belief in the doctrine of 
Divine Injunction, as revealed through spiritual teachers, 
and entire trust and reliance on spiritual guides. 

On the 23rd January 1868, (Saka 11th Magh 1719), 
the day on which the 38th anniversary festival of the 
founding of the Adi Samdj was celebrated, the foun- 
dation-stone of the Samdj of India church was laid on 
a piece of ground at Jhamfepukur in Calcutta. The 
money for the erection of this building was collected 
from among Keshub's followers. On this occasion the 
party walked in procession to the site from Keshub's 
house, singing and playing music all the way. The 
church was first formally opened for divine service on 
the 22nd day of the following month of August, when 
a Brahmotsava was performed with special solemnity. 
On this occasion twenty-one youths were initiated in 
the Brahmic faith. 
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We thus see after a series of years Keshub Chunder^s 
efforts crowned with success. The foundation of the 
church of the Samdj of India led "to much missionary 
enterprise. Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, Gour Gobind 
Roy, and Amritalal Bose were selected as proper in' 
struments for the propagation of the Brahmic religion 
throughout India. The Deccan was selected as a pro- 
per field, and in consequence of some eloquent lectures 
delivered by Protap Chunder in the city of Madras, a 
Samdj was established in that city by such of its citizens 
as were impressed with the doctrines preached. Aghor 
Nath Gupta, another missionary, traversed with much 
difficulty the inaccessible forests of Assam, and preach- 
ed with success among its rude and superstitious people. 
Keshub Chunder had now even his fondest and most 
ambitious view to fulfil. His church, for which he 
had laboured and suffered so long, was now established 
upon a firm footing. His relations with the venerable 
and pious Devendranath Th&kur and the Adi Samdj 
were of the most friendly kind ; his [disciples imbued 
with his own religious fervour were disseminating the 
Brahmic religion far and wide ; and a splendid field of 
universal reform appeared open before him. 

Under these favourable circumstances, like the great 
founder of the Samdj, he contemplated a visit to Eng- 
land, partly with a view of acquiring a better know- 
ledge of European civilization and progress, but especi- 
ally " to excite the interest of the English public in 
the political, social, and religious welfare of the men 
and women of India." A proclamation to this effect 
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was put forth, and the approbation of the contemplated 
step by Keshub's followers was shown by the subscrip- 
tions raised among them to cover the expenses of the 
journey. Keshub Chunder accordingly set sail and 
safely reached England in the beginning of 1870, where 
he was enthusiastically received. 

It would be impossible to enter here into a detailed 
account of Keshub Chunder's visit to England. Suffice 
it however to say that it was a success, and that Keshub 
added greatly to his reputation for eloquence. He 
was received well by all parties, who were astonished to 
hear the many and important changes in the religion, 
manner, and customs of the Hindus which the Samdj 
had effected. From this intercourse with men of 
talent and enlarged views, Keshub greatly profited, and 
this was immediately apparent on his return to India. 
Miss Collet says: "On Keshub's return to India he 
immediately began to put in practice some of the 
hints he had gathered in England, and started what 
he called the * Indian Reform Association/ a body of 
which the nucleus was taken from his own church, but 
which was declared to be open to men of all classes 
races, and creed, who would join to promote the social 
and moral reformation of the natives of India. This 
catholic design has happily succeeded in enlisting a 
wide amount of sympathy, and the Association con- 
tains Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsees, and Anglo-Saxons 
among its members, though of course the majority of 
them are enlightened Hindus. The Association is 
divided into five sections, viz, — (1) Female Improve- 
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ment ; (2) Education ; (3) Cheap Literature ; (4) Tem- 
perance; (5) Charity. In each of these departments 
good work has been done during the last few years. 
Space forbids any full epitome of details, but some 
mention must be made of the work undertaken by 
the first section, which aims to meet the most difficult 
and important of all the needs of Indian society, the 
improvement of women. The section commenced by 
opening a Female Normal and Adult School for the 
information of adult ladies who wished either to be 
instructed themselves, or to be trained for teaching 
others. This school was opened in February 1871, and 
in the following year a girls' school was attached to it. 
The attainments of the ladies have been tested by 
monthly and yearly examinations ; those in vernacular 
studies by high class Hindu teachers and Government 
Inspectors; those in English by experienced English 
governesses resident in India, and the results have been 
highly satisfactory, so much so that the school after 
eight months' existence obtained the privilege of a 
grant-in-aid from the Bengal Government, which in 
its turn has enabled the manager to improve the 
education given. The pupils of the Female Normal 
School have also shown activity by establishing a 
little society among themselves for their 
own improvement, which meets every Friday 
afternoon, under the presidency of Keshub Chunder 
Sen, when papers are read and discussions held on 
questions interesting to the female intelligence of 
India. An excellent Bengali journal, the Bamabodhini 
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Patrika, devoted to the interests of women, started in 
1864, has since August 1871 been placed under'the 
management of the Female Improvement Section of 
the Association.* It is read by hundreds of native 
women, and many of them contribute to its pages, both 
in prose and verse. The Indian Reform Association held 
its first public anniversary in April 1872, an occasion 
which happily illustrated the catholic nature of the socie- 
ty. The Bishop of Calcutta, Dr. Milman, moved the first 
resolution ; he was followed by the head of the Scottish 
Dissenters in India, Dr. Murray Mitchel, an energetic 
Native Christian clergyman, two Hindu gentleman of 
high standing, and two Brahmas, viz. P. C. Mozoomdar, 
and Keshub Chunder Sen. The latter, as President of 
the Association, closing the meeting with a short 
speech. 

It will thus be seen that Keshub Chunder was not 
idle in taking measures for the improvement of his 
countrymen. Keshub Chunder had now been separated 
for seven years from the Adi Samdj, and the Samdj of 
India church had just been built and consecrated, 
when Devendranath Th&kur, the chief of the 
Adi Samdj returned from a sojourn in the Hima- 
layas. Devendranath had always accorded his support 
and countenance to Keshub, and hailed the establish- 
ment of a second Mandir as indicative of Brahma 
vitality and the spread of the religion. What he had 
protested and used his authority against was Keshub 
Chunders attempt to overthrow his power in the 

* It baa lately been withdrawn from the said management. 
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Samdj on the pretence of introducing radical and 
progressive reforms, which Devendra full well knew 
could not be made in a day. This misunderstanding 
was however soon forgotten, and Devendra generously 
assisted Keshub in the erection of a new church, 
though many of Eeshub's religious views were op- 
posed to his own. After his return from the 
Himalayas the two chief ministers often met, and often 
worshipped in each other's respective churches. While 
thus cordially associating with and assisting one 
another, the question of reuniting the two churches 
was discussed, and it was proposed that a written 
agreement should be signed by both, in which they 
were to pledge themselves to co-operate in the cause 
of Brahmic propagandism. A draft of the proposed 
agreement was drawn up by Keshub Chunder, and sent 
to Devendranath Th&kur. The terms of the agree- 
ment drawn up by Keshub Chunder were as follows : — 
" As the division which has taken place of late years 
between the Brahmas is found, though productive of 
some good to the general cause, to have created a sad 
apathy to the true spirit of religion among them, 
it is deemed necessary to adopt a measure 
which may tend to obviate ^his growing evil, and 
establish a fellow feeling between them. The distinct 
characters of the religious principle and modes of 
social reform of the old and new churches are well 
known to all, from the fact of their acting indepen- 
dently of each other for so long a time. Now, should 
both parties, being acquainted with this, have the 
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magnanimity, in disregard of minor points of difference, 
to co-operate with each other in bringing about these 
ends, they will no doubt, it is believed, prove of jgreat 
service to the church. It is for this end that we make 
this treaty between ourselves, and solicit every Brahma 
in India to join us in this purpose. Hereby a compro- 
mise is made of the differences of opinions hitherto 
existing in the opinions of the two parties, as follows : — 

1st — The Brahmas must worship no other being but 
God, nor place their belief in any man as the only 
means of their salvation. 

Zndly. — The vitality of Brahmaism is to be consider- 
ed as solely consisting in our immediate communion 
with God, and in the conviction that the mediation of 
any person is entirely opposed to it. 

Srdly. — Worship of the only one God forms the 
principal article of Brahmic faith, and the chief ground 
of their mutual agreement. Let this worship, there- 
fore, continue to remain as the main bond of the Brahmic 
paternity in alJ places. 

kbhly. — Social reform must not be so binding on a 
Brahma as his forsaking of idolatry and all kinds of 
sins. 

Stilly. — The Adi Samdj is employed in the propaga- 
tion of the Brahmic religion, conforming, however, in 
their social customs, as far as practicable according to 
the dictates of conscience, to those of orthodox Hindus, 
while the Samdj of India has been attempting to dis- 
seminate the principles of Brahmaism among all 
nations, and to conduct all social rites according to 
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strict Brahmic institutes. Both parties now join 
themselves in one common religious cause, but reserve 
to themselves respective independence in all such 
matters." 

, Such was the treaty which was to combine the two 
Samdjes in one common cause. It, however, never was 
ratified. Shortly after its despatch Keshub Chunder 
received the following letter fromDevendranath Th&kur, 
chief minister of the Brdhma Samdj : 

My dear Keshub, — I come to learn, upon consult- 
ing the principal members of the Adi Samdj, that our 
proposed treaty cajmot take place unless the Brahmas 
are united together in hearty love towards one another, 
whereupon I have thought upon an expedient which 
presents itself before us for effecting that end. Let 
the anniversary service be performed on two different 
days in the two churches, instead of observing it on 
the same day in both places, when the members of one 
church cannot possibly attend the other. Let the Adi 
Samaj observe its own anniversary in its own way on 
11th Mdgh (January,) and the new church perform the 
same according to its own form, either on the 10th 
or 12th Magh, or any other day it may think conve- 
nient for its purpose. This plan alone can enable the 
Brahmas to attend successively at both places, and the 
two Samajes will have no cause of complaint with either 
for the non-cooperation of the other. I shall be glad 
to know what you think of this proposal. 

Your sincere well-wisher, 

2nd Magh 1792 (1871). Devendranath Thakur 
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To this letter Keshub replied : — 

Venerable Sir, — The treaty was made ready 
according to your directions, and now I shall 
feel sorry at your declining to adopt it. How- 
beit, I concur with you in your opinion regarding 
the necessity of a hearty union as the first re- 
quisite for the completion of the treaty ; but I 
find it difficult to carry out the plan you have sug- 
gested, because we have already issued our circulars 
announcing the anniversary service for 11th Magh, 
which I can now in no way retract. We shall feel 
obliged by your conducting the worship in the Brahma 
Mandir on Sunday, &c, &c. 

Keshub Chunder Sen. 

Devendranath accepted the proposal of conducting 
the morning service at the Brahma Mandir on the above- 
mentioned day, and delivered a sermon to a large 
audience which had come together in the hope of hear- 
ing something definite regarding the close union and 
cooperation of the two Samajes. In the sermon which 
Devendranath delivered he broached the subjects of 
Keshub Chunder's leaning to Christianity and belief in 
the divine mission of Jesus Christ, and pointed out how 
incompatible this was with the dictates of Brahmaism 
which recognized but one supreme God. He exhorted 
his hearers to be either Christians or Brahmas, but not 
to attempt to reconcile the two systems of religion. 
These remarks appear to have much offended Keshub 
and his followers, and instead of the breach which 
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already existed between the two Sam&jes being made 
up, it was widened, and the churches severed for ever. 

The next most important step in Keshub's career 
which we have to consider is the lead he took in legal- 
ising Brahma marriages. We have mentioned before 
in Chapter II that the Adi Samaj had at first thought 
of promoting the passing of such an Act, but had after- 
wards dropped it as unnecessary on the grounds that 
every marriage is legal which is performed according 
to. the conventional usages of any sect or religious 
fraternity. However, the Brahmas of the Samaj of 
India, says Miss Collet, " began to feel anxious as to the 
legal position of the parties who had contracted such 
marriages." On behalf, therefore, of the Brahma Sam&j 
of India, Keshub Chunder petitioned Lord Lawrence, 
then Viceroy, to take their case into consideration. This, 
Lord Lawrence was good enough to do, and Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine drew up a Marriage Bill and introduced 
it into the Viceregal Council. The Bill was subject to 
many changes, and ultimately became law, after revisal 
by the eminent jurist, the Hon'ble Mr. Fitz James Ste- 
phen, in 1872, under the name of the " Native Marriage 
Act." Its chief conditions are, 1st, that the parties must 
be unmarried; 2nd, that the bridegroom must have 
completed the age of eighteen, and the bride that of 
fourteen ; 3rd, that the parties must net be related to 
each other within certain prohibited degrees ; 4th, if 
either party be under twenty-one he or she (except 
in the case of a widow) must have the written consent 
of parent or guardian ; 5th, any one married under 
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this Act is under penalties for bigamy, if he or she 
should marry again during the lifetime of the other. 
The Act was at first made applicable to Br&hmas, and 
was designated the Brahma Marriage Act, but on the 
Adi Br&hma Samdj remonstrating that, according to 
the fundamental principles of the Brahma Samdj, the 
word " Brahmo " has a very wide signification, and in- 
cludes the Theists of Europe and America, and that 
the members of the Adi Br&hma Samdj were as 
much Hindus as the rest of the community, and did 
not wish to be ticketted as members of a sect, the 
designation of the Bill was changed and it was deno- 
minated the " Native Marriage Act." 

The passing of this Act was looked upon by the 
adherents of the Samdj of India as a great triumph* 
This triumph was not, however, shared by the Adi 
Samdj. They looked upon it as a purely Civil Mar- 
riage Act, having no reference to Brahmo marriage, 
because the form of marriage prescribed by it does not 
contain the name of God at all. Although the Samdj of 
India added Brahmic rituals, still in the opinion of the 
Adi Samdj the marriage is no Brahma marriage, be- 
cause the civil part of the ceremony is the only portion 
of it which is reckoned valid. True Brahmas consider 
marriages solemnized in the presence of God only as 
really valid, but those solemnized before a human being, 
such as the Registrar, as not valid. They contend that 
when Sikh, Vaishnava, and even marriages of recent 
institution, as the Koka marriages, are reckoned valid in 
courts of law, marriages performed according to the ritual 
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of the Adi Brdhma Samdj, must also be valid. The 
Adi Samdj Brahmas have procured the sanction of 
Benares and Nuddea Pandits in favour of their form of 
marriage, in which they have retained as much of the 
prevailing form of Hindu marriage as could be kept con- 
sistently with the dictates of conscience. Some of those 
forms are excellent. It may here be remarked that the 
ceremony of Saptapadigamoma, or Seven Steps, in the 
Brahma marriage, was considered so excellent by the 
Hon'ble Fitz James Stephen that he expressed a desire 
for its adoption by his own countrymen. 

The Samdj of India had thus obtained a celebrity 
through the exertions of Keshub Chunder Sen, a self- 
made man, whose energy has achieved mighty works 
in the course of a few years. We have already men- 
tioned what Keshub's English visit had been produc- 
tive of. It also led to his acquaintance with the 
talented Miss Collet, who has since then done much 
towards familiarizing Europeans with his exertions for 
the good of his countrymen. Of late years, the literary 
activity of some of the members of the Samdj of India 
has been meritorious. Pamphlets, sermons, almanacs, 
diaries, &c, have been published, and strewn broad- 
cast over the land. The Indian Mirrw, which was 
formerly issued weekly, has now become a daily broad- 
sheet, but has lost much of its religious character. 

When we commenced the sketch of the Samdj of 
India as related in the present chapter, we little 
thought we snould have to chronicle schism in the 
Samdj of India, resulting in the downfall of its 
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founder and leader, Keshub Chunder Sen. But within 
the last few days such has actually been the case* To 
thoroughly understand the proa and cons of the ques- 
tion we must retrace our steps a few years. When 
Keshub Chunder created a breach in the Adi Samdj, 
nearly 13 years ago, his plea for so doing was his 
anxiety for " radical reform." The Adi Samdj in his 
opinion was much too conservative for him. On the 
successful founding of the Samdj of India, his ad- 
mirers and people ignorant of the true causes of the 
schism immediately designated the followers of the 
Samdj of India as " Progressives," and the followers of 
the Adi Samdj as " Conservatives." In our sketch of 
Keshub's career, we have endeavoured to show that 
there were absolutely no grounds whatever for such a 
distinction especially as the majority of the members of 
the Samdj of Indiaobserved idolatrous forms on the occa- 
sion of domestic ceremonies. In 1872, when the "Native 
Marriage Act" became law, chiefly through the instru- 
mentality of Keshub Chunder, again the Samdj of 
India was pointed out as the only native institution 
whose efforts were directed towards the social (especially) 
reformation of the Hindus, and Keshub Chunder the 
only Brahma who boldly advocated social reform. Thus 
we see that for the last 12 years he has always posed 
before the public as a successful social reformer of the 
most advanced type. In 1872 the passing of the 
" Native Marriage Act" was a source of fresh triumph 
to the Brahmas of the Samdj of India. It was a 
glorious triumph over idolatry and the custom of early 
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marriage handed down from ages and tenaciously 
clung to by Hindus of all classes. It was a victory of 
no mean kind over an ancient social evil. It foreboded 
a rapid and complete reformation of all other Hindu 
social customs. So said the Brahmas of the Samdj 
of India. Keshub Chunder had inveighed against 
the evil custom of early marriage with apparent zeal and 
earnestness from pulpit and platform. He had pub- 
lished innumerable pamphlets and letters, denouncing 
the custom, not only upon religious arid moral grounds, 
but also upon scientific principles, upheld by^ the 
opinion of such men as Sir Joseph Fayrer and 
Dr. Mohendralal Sircar. According to the law, the 
minimum marriageable age for girls was fixed at 
fourteen and of boys at eighteen years, and an infringe- 
ment of this rule was to be regarded with as great a 
feeling of loathing as the worship of graven images. 
Such had been the preaching of Keshub Chunder Sen. 
In the beginning of 1878, the native community, and 
especially the Brahmas, were much agitated at rumours 
respecting the marriage of the daughter of Keshub 
Chunder with the Maharaja of Kuch Behar. The 
report was at first entirely discredited. Keshub's daugh- 
ter was known to be not quite 14, while the Maharaja 
was only 15 years of age ; and, moreover, the one was a 
Brahma, while the other was an idolator. Under such 
circumstances the rumour could not but be false. People 
were, however, not allowed to remain long in uncertain- 
ty. The appearance of the Maharaja in Calcutta simul- 
taneouslv with the announcement of his betrothal 
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to Keshub Chunder's daughter raised a storm of right- 
eous indignation in the Brahma community. The local 
papers teemed with letters decrying the wickedness 
and illegality of the act. Meetings, more or less numer- 
ously attended, were held, protesting against what was 
considered a direct breach of the 1872 Act. All these 
measures, however, proved of no avail. The marriage 
was duly celebrated with idolatrous rites. On Thurs- 
day, 22nd March 1878, a large meeting of Brahmas of 
the Samdj of India was called at the Brahma Mandir, 
when the following resolution was passed : — 

" That in the opinion of the members of the congre- 
gation of the Bharatvarshiya Brahma Mandir, assem- 
bled in this meeting, Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, the 
minister of the Mandir, by countenancing the prema- 
ture marriage of his daughter,., has violated principles 
accepted by himself and the Brahma Samdj of India, 
and, by allowing Hindu rites to be observed in connec- 
tion with that marriage, has sanctioned an idolatrous 
early marriage ; consequently, in the opinion of this 
meeting, he cannot continue in the office of the 
minister." 

Thus, without vouchsafing a single explanation of 
his conduct, without a single endeavour to show the dis- 
interestedness of his motives, without an attempt to 
stem the tide of disgust aud revolt which his behaviour 
has excited among his own disciples, has Keshub 
Chunder fallen from the high profession and esteem in 
which he had hitherto been held. A defence of his con- 
duct has indeed been published in the "Dharnia 
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Tattwa" of 16th Choitra, Sakabda 1799, and in t)ie 
Indian Mirror of the 6th April 1878, but it is a very 
lame and weak one. It admits that the Maharaja 
was present at the idolatrous ceremony of the " Homa" 
during the marriage, from which it appears that he 
was not a Brahma. No real Brahma would have 
allowed himself to perform such ceremony. It also 
admits that idolatrous emblems such as Haragouri 
were brought to the place of marriage. The defence 
also makes other important admissions. It would have 
been more glorious for Keshub Chunder to make a 
candid confession of his fault before his congregation 
than offer this lame apology. The latter portion of his 
career proves that it was ambition, and not religious 
zeal and enthusiasm for radical reform, that prompted 
him to separate himself from the Adi Brahma Samdj. 
The beginning of 1864 witnessed a very happy sight 
in the Brahma Samdj. There was union between the 
old and the young. The enthusiasm of youth was 
combined with the maturity of age. The vessels of 
Brahmaism glided down the current of success with 
discretion at its helm and enthusiasm in its sails, and 
the happiest results were anticipated. But what 
marred the prospect ? The ambition of one man. 
The Adi Samdj is imperative only on the renunciation 
of idolatry, and leaves social reform to the judgments 
and tastes of individual members. Some of the mem- 
bers of that Samdj have taken a prominent part in social 
reform. It gives a place to both progressive and conser- 
vative Brahmas. When such is the principle of the Adi 
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Br&hma Samdj, there was no probability of schisms 
taking place within its bosom ; there was no probability 
of quarrels taking plaice unless one was disposed to 
quarrel at all events. Keshub Chunder set the first 
example of schism in the Brdhma Samdj which has 
been but too quickly followed by his own adherents to 
his great chagrin and pain of mind. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The preceding three chapters treat of what may 
appropriately be called the secular history of the 
Samdj ; they chronicle its foundation, its progress, the 
reforms introduced by it into Hindu society from 
time to time, the difficulties and persecutions encoun- 
tered and successfully overcome, and the subsequent 
schism which took place in the original church. So 
far as the religious opinions of the Samdj are con- 
cerned, little has been said. Let us therefore invite 
the reader to a consideration of the religion of the 
Brdhma Samdj as professed by its followers. 

Brahmaism, or the religion of the One God, is not a 
new religion in India. It is as old as the Rig Veda. 
The terms and expressions used in some of its hymns 
addressed to Indra, Varuna, or any other god, indicate 
that the primitive Aryans of India had an idea of the 
Supreme Being to whose power, wisdom, and good- 
ness no possible limits could be assigned. Those terms 
and expressions cannot apply to a limited divinity, but 
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only to Him who is Brahma or the Great and One only 
without a second. In one such hymn, it is said, that; 
the Brahmins speak of the One Being under various 
names, such as Agni, Yama, Vayu, &c. But this ori- 
ginal conception of the One God was lost in a multi- 
plicity of ritual observances performed in adoration 
of inferior gods, which gave rise to the composition 
of the Upanishads or Vedanta, the sum and end of the 
Vedas, containing denunciations of such observances, 
and setting forth in sublimest terms the duty of wor- 
shiping Him who is formless and amana, er not en* 
dowed with a mind like ours, who is truth itself, in* 
telligence itself, infinity itself, and who is pure good* 
ness, devoid of passion, absolute unity, felicity itself, 
sweet as nectar, the light of lights, and the bridge to 
immortality. Never has man spoken of his creator 
in loftier and more striking language than in the Upa- 
nishads. These writings profess, as Max Miiller says, 
a religion to which the Mahomedan, the Christian, 
or the Hindu can have no objection to subscribe. 
After the Upanishads the cause of monotheism in 
India received great help from the Vedanta Darshana 
of Vyas, who proclaimed the unity of God in his cele- 
brated aphorisms propounding the object and scope of 
the Vedas. 

In later times, the middle ages- of India, we find a 
formidable train of heresies and apostacies rising in 
different parts of the country, all tending to obliterate 
the primary monotheistic religion of its learned 
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men. These lapses roused the genius and energy of 
Sankaracharya and his followers, who attempted 
to bring them back to a worship of the an- 
cient orthodox faith of the Vedanta. Kabir, Nanak, 
and Dadu rose successively and attempted to sustain 
the stream of Theism disseminated in the Vedas. But 
the efforts made by these illustrious men to promote 
the worship of the One God in their country proved 
abortive. Their followers soon degenerated into super- 
stition ascribed miraculous powers to the founders of 
their' respective faiths, and worshipped inferior divini- 
ties besides the great Supreme Being. The spiritual 
condition of the great mass of Hindus in India at this 
time was still lower than that of the sects founded by 
the above mentioned reformers. The spiritual worship 
and knowledge of One God had almost entirely died out 
from among them, and idolatry, representing not only 
the grand objects of Nature as the visible images of di- 
vine Power but attributing divinity to particular human 
beings, nay to the meanest things in creation as well 
as to the creatures of imagination and fancy, univer- 
sally reigned in its stead. It was in this dark stage 
of the history of the Hindu religion that the Brahma 
Sdmdj stood forth and endeavoured to restore the 
worship of the true and living God. 

That the religion of Ram Mohun Roy, the founder of 
the Brahma Samdj, was pure Theism is evidenced from 
the trust deed of the Adi Brahma Samdj, and the 
extract given below in the form of a note from the 
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Diary of the Poet, Thomas Moore.* But Ram Mohun 
Roy adopted a Christian mode of propagating Theism 
with reference to Christians, a Mahomedan mode with 
respect to Mahomedans, and a Hindu mode with re- 
spect to Hindus. He used to avail himself of extracts 
from the Bible to refute Trinitarianism and prove the 
unity of God to Christians, extracts from the Vedanta 
and other Shastras to prove the same to Hindus, and 
extracts from the Koran to undermine the belief of 
Mahomedans in the miraculous foundation of their 
faith. As we profess to give an account of Brahmaism 
or Theism as professed by Hindus, we have here to 
deal only with his mode of preaching that religion to 
Hindus. Among other Shastras he availed himself 
chiefly of extracts from the Upanishads and the 1 Ve- 
danta Darshana of Vyas to prove to his countrymen that 
the prevailing idolatry was false, and that the Hindu 
Shastras with one voice proclaim that the worship of 
the one formless God only, and not of inferior divinities, 
can bestow salvation on man. Ram Mohun Roy's 
object was more to bring over his countrymen in the 
first instance to a belief in the unity and formlessness 
of God than to the adoption of pure Theism. He 

*6th June, 1831.— " Dined with Mao Donald at eight. Company. 
Fasakar Aly, T. Baring, Wilmot H or ton, Sir A. Johnstone, Robert 
Grant, and the Brahman, Ram Mohun ^Roy, a very remarkable man, 
speaking English perfectly, and knowing all about Christian institu- 
tions, even to the detail of Sootoh boroughs. Said that most of the 
Brahmins are Deists, gave an aooount of a Society at Calcutta form* 
ed of persons of all ooun tries, religions, and seots — Hindus, Mussul- 
mans, Protestants, Catholioe. A sort of service performed at their 
meetings, from which all such names as marked any particular faith, 
afl Christ, Mahomet, &o. Ac. were excluded, but the name of God in 
all languages and forms, whether Jehovah, Brahma, or any other euoh 
title, retained." 
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was th erefore obliged to preach Vedantism instead of 
pure Theism to them ; but the former religion, as 
preached by him, underwent some modifications in his 
hands. The Yedanta inculcates that only hermita 
residing in forests could worship the infinite formless 
God, and householders were not entitled to that privi- 
lege ; but Bam Mohun Roy inculcated the doctrine 
that householders, while performing the duties of life, 
can also worship the formless infinite God. This was 
one of the modifications which he made in original 
Vedantism, the principal doctrines of which he preached 
to the people along with that of unity of the God- 
head, such as the identity of the human soul with 
the infinite universal spirit, the absorption of the sou] 
into the Divine Essence, and the illusory character of 
the universe and of human life. 

It was reserved for Devendranath Thakur to place 
Brahmaism on the basis of natural religion and to de- 
clare that the Vedanta contains no revelation from 
God. In his work named " Brahmo Dharmer Mat O 
Biswas" he specifies the doctrines of Brahmaism to be 
the following : — 

1. The entirely natural origin of our religious know- 

ledge. 

2. The existence of God. 

3. The infinity of God. 

4. The fatherhood, the motherhood, and the friend- 

hood of God. 

5. The nearness of God to man. 

6. The free will of man. 
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7. The love of God and doing the works he 

loves. 

8. The existence of a future state. 

9. Distribution of rewards a&d punishments in that 

state. 

10. Self-satisfaction of mind, arising from con- 
sciousness of virtue, is heaven, and remorse 
hell. 

11. The remedial, and not the revengeful, character 
of divine punishment. 

12. The eternal progress of the human soul. 
Bajnarain Bose, in his lecture on " What is Brahmo- 

ism," gives the following brief exposition of the doctrines 
of Brahmoism as laid down by Devendranath Thakur 
and recognised by all Brahmas : — 

" God is the creator and preserver of the universe ; 
from him all things have proceeded, and in him do all 
things live. All things depend on his present will. 
He is omnipresent, eternal, formless, infinitely power- 
ful, infinitely wise, and infinitely good. He is our 
father, mother, friend, saviour, and redeemer. He gives 
us food for the subsistence of our bodies, and wisdom 
for the nourishment of our souls. He grants those 
prayers of ours which He thinks it proper to grant, and 
not those which He thinks improper to grant, but invari- 
ably those which are sincerely made for spiritual gifts. 
Man's will is free ; he is responsible to God for his acts. 
God is to be worshipped with love. He is dearer than son, 
dearer than wealth, dearer than all other things. The 
true lover of God always does the works which He 
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loves. The soul of man is immortal, and there is a 
distribution of rewards and punishments in a future 
state, but that that punishment is remedial. Self-satis- 
faction, arising from consciousness of virtue, is heaven, 
and remorse hell. The soul, after being punished for its 
sins, is again put in the way of progress. It goes on 
progressing and progressing in love and knowledge of 
God through eternity; ever approaching, but never 
reaching, Him." 

It will be seen from the above that the Brahmaism 
of the Vedas has been in the course of natural progress 
gradually developed into modern Brahmaism. It is 
therefore the highest developed form of Hinduism. 
Rajnarain Bose, in his recent lecture on the "Supe- 
riority of Hinduism," said that Brahmaism is the 
Viswajcmina, or Catholic, religion, as well as the 
highest developed form of Hinduism. He illustrates 
this idea by a striking simile. "If we again see 
Bam Chunder whom we once saw when he was 
five years old after a lapse of 30 years, is he not 
the same Ram Chunder still ? So Brahmaism, though 
it is not in its entirety the religion of the Rig Veda, 
has as much right to be called Hinduism as the reli- 
gion of the Rig Veda. Hinduism in its successive de- 
velopment has given rise to a religion which is pure 
Theism." Keshub Chunder Sen also acknowledges 
Brahmaism as a necessary result of Vedic teaching in his 
Lahore lecture, where he says " Brahmaism is the legiti- 
mate result of the higher teachings of the Vedas." All 
Hindus worship Brahma. The Salvos, for instance, try 
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to represent Siva, the Harrietts Rama, the Vaishnavas 
Vishnu, as Brahma, and so others. The Brdhmas are 
greater Hindus than they, they worshipping the very 
Brahma himself in his own absolute greatness, unre- 
presented by any image. Rajnarain Bose, in his pam- 
phlet, "Brahmic Questions of the Day," says that 
" Brahmoism is both universal religion and a form of 
Hinduism. It wears a twofold aspect — that of uni- 
versal religion to all nations, and that of Hinduism to 
Hindus. That it is universal religion needs not be 
demonstrated ; that it is a form of Hinduism remains 
to be seen. The very name of Brahmaism betrays its 
Hindu origin and character. Parker sa\s that a re- 
gard for Jesus, the central figure of Christianity, makes 
a man a Christian. In the same unnner Brahmas 
maintain that veneration towards Brahma, the one 
Supreme Being, the central object of adoration in 
Hinduism, makes a man a Hindu in religious belief. 
Every Hindu addresses his favorite god as Br ihma. 
His name is everywhere to be met with in the 
Srutis, the Smritis, the Darshanas, the Puranas, 
and the Tantras ; in fact in all the Shastras ; it is 
chaunted forth in hymns and formulas, repeated at 
every Hindu ceremony. Brahma is the fire through 
which the Karmi or the Hindu ritualist offers sacri- 
ficial oblations. Brahma is the mark to which the 
devout contemplative Yogi directs his soul by means of 
the deep-meaninged Om. Brahma is the pivot round 
which Hinduism has turned from its origin,' and will, in 
a Brahmic shape, always turn until India be swept 
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away from the face of the globe by some terrible con- 
vulsion of Nature. As our ideas of Brahma are sub- 
stantially the same with those of Hindus in general, 
especially with those of the writers of the Upanishads, 
which every Hindu regards with the greatest venera- 
tion, we are Hindus in religious belief. Besides, as we 
have got a religious manual containing selections from 
the Shastras only, a form of religious service containing 
texts from the Yedas, and a ritual containing as much 
of the ancient form as could be preserved comparatively 
with the dictates of conscience, we know not what dse 
makes a man a Hindu." 

After giving an account of the doctrines of Brahma- 
ism, we now proceed to trace the present and the pro- 
bable future results of that religion. 

While tracing the present effects of Brahmaism, we 
should not take into consideration its effects upon the 
character and conduct of individual Brahmas, but its 
effects upon the general Brahma community, as well its 
influence upon the general Hindu community. It has 
turned the minds of the general Brahma community 
from the adoration of images and idols, to that of the 
One Formless Infinite Deity. Brahmas daily worship 
the One Invisible God, some of them in their family 
halls for divine worship where idols formerly used to be 
worshipped. On occasions of domestic ceremonies, such 
as those relating to birth, marriage, or death, they try 
to avoid idolatry as much as it lies in their power, al- 
though the fabric of Hindu society is intimately inter- 
woven with the same. Regard for truth is general among 
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Brahmas. Ordinarily people in the Mofussil, speaking of 
a Brahma, say — " As he is a Brahma, he can be fully be- 
lieved : what a Brahma promises he always does." Brah- 
mas are more attentive to the education and the eleva- 
tion of the condition of their women than other mem- 
bers of the Hindu community. They are generally 
averse to early marriages, and encourage widow mar- 
riages and intermarriages with their presence when 
any member of their fraternity musters up courage to 
set an example of such marriage. 

The influence of Brahmaism upon Hindu society 
can be best estimated by the character of the present 
orthodox Hari Sabhas, or societies for the worship of 
Hari, a form of Vishnu, lately established in various 
parts of Bengal, and the fact that a good many of the 
educated Hindus are Brahmas or Theists in opinion, 
though not regularly enrolled on the lists of the 
Brdhma Sa/mdj. The Hari Sabhas have borrowed 

* 

most of their proceedings from the Brdhma Samdj. 
The divine songs which they sing, and the religious 
discourses which they deliver, are all framed upon the 
Brahmic model. Most of these discourses, have a 
Brahmic air about them with only the name of an 
orthodox god affixed. This is owing to the silent and 
imperceptible influence of the Brdhma Samdj, espe- 
cially of the Adi Brdhma Samdj, which, by its ex- 
cellent Brahmic literature, has been impregnating the 
minds of the Hindu public with liberal sentiments since 
the days of Ram Mohun Roy. 

The Brdhma Samdj is destined to work mighty 
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changes in the religious opinion and the social fabric 
of the Hindus. Although half a century has elapsed 
since its establishment, it must be said that it is still 
in its infancy. Centuries are but days with respect to 
the progress of nations. The light that first emanated 
from the illustrious Ram Mohun Roy will go on in- 
creasing and increasing till it illumines the east and 
the west, the north and the south of India. A day 
will undoubtedly come when all the inhabitants of 
India will worship in spirit the One True Brahma, 
their national deity from the time of the Rig Veda, 
and the Common Father of all Mankind. Brdhma 
Sam&jes are now being established in the most 
important cities and villages of India. The numbers 
which now attend them are not very large, but their 
influence is nevertheless not without weight. Brahma- 
ism differs from Christianity in this respect, that 
Brahmas form component parts of Hindu society and 
are not complete outcastes as native converts are. 
This circumstance is gradually leading to a relaxation 
of the bonds of caste and the promotion of other 
social changes. But whatever changes may take place 
in the religious and social mechanism of Hindu society, 
it is certain that Hindus will not adopt wholesale the 
religion and the manners and customs of Europe, but 
will carve out a civilization of their own, and cling 
to the primitive religion of their country with modi- 
fications and improvements made by themselves. And 
while India advances in the path of true religion, will 
not other nations advance also ? They are also expected 
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to apply reason to their respective faiths, and evolve 
Theism from the same, thus realizing the hope of the 
illustrious Bam Mohun Boy that all nations would 
worship together the Common Father of Mankind in 
spirit and in truth. 
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cloth bound. Rs. 3 

STRAY LEAVES FROM A MILITARY MAN'S 
NOTE BOOK. Containing descriptions of Men 
and Things Regimental, at Home and Abroad. By 
Henry Hartigan, v.c, late Serjeant, Her Majes- 
ty's 9th (Queen's) Royal Lancers. Edited by N. T. 
Walker, late 6th Dragoon Guards. Rs. 3 

THE ACTS OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
OF INDIA, to the end of 1871. Edited by James 
W. FURRELL. In 4 vols. Rs. 17 

THE ACTS OF THE BENGAL COUNCIL, to the 
end of 1869. Edited by James W. Furrell. In 
one vol. Rs. 3 

DAINTY DISHES FOR INDIAN TABLES. A 
complete Manual of Cookery for India. By A Lady 



